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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE—September, 187S—EXTRA. 

















Bird and Butterfly in Applique. 
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THE PET OF “OUB PET.“ 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
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HOUSE DRESS. WALKING DRESS. SLEEVES. 




















VISITING DRESS. SHAWL MANTALET. 
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WALKING DRESS. MANTILLA. 


























PATCHWORK: EMBROIDERY. TABLE-COVER BURDERS, IN CLOTH APPLIQUE. 
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EMBROIDERED FRUIT NAPKIN. MONOGRAMS. EMBROIDERED PILLOW CASE. 
EMBROIDERY ON GOLD OR SILVER CANVAS. 



































NANCY LEE. 
(BALLAD.) 





As published by SEP, WINNER & SON, 1008 Spring Garden St., Philada. 





Words by FREDERICK E. WEATHERLY, M. A. Music by STEPHEN ADAMS. 







1. Of all the wives as e’er you know, - «ieee, oMO!l. . lads! 
2. The har -  bor’spast,thebreezesblow, . .. .. Yeo  ho!. . lads! 
8. The bo’ -  s’n pipesthe watchbelow, . .. .. Yeo  ho!. . lads! 





ho! Yeo ho! . . yeo ho! There’s none like Nan -cy Lee, I 
ho! Yeo ho! . . yeo ho! ‘Tis long ere we come back,I 
ho! Yeo ho! . . yeo ho! Then here's ahealth afore we 


| 


lads! ho! 
lads! ho! 
lads! ho! 


there she standsan’ wavesherhands,upon __ the quay, An’ ey’- ry day when 
true an’ bright, from morn till night, my home will be, An’ all so neat, an’ 
long, long life to sweet wife, an’ mates at sea; An’*keep our bones from 























NANCY LEE. 








I'm away she'll watch for me, An’ whisper low, when tempests blow, for Jack at sea; 

snug an’ sweet, for Jack at sea, An’ Nancy's face to bless the place, an’ welcome me; 

Davy Jones, where'er we be, An’ may meet a mate as sweet as Nancy Lee; 
~-_=™ 
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cross the sea, The sail -  or’s wife the sail-or’s star shall 
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The sail - or’s wife his star shall be. 
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THE DERBY PALETOT. NEW STYLE BASQUE. 
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A PIECE OF 


MAJOLICA. 





BY MARY A. 


DENISON. 





“We may depend upon seeing you,” said 
Mrs. Irvington, gathering up the folds of her 
ermine-lined silk cloak, as she rose from the 
lounge. ‘Remember, Friday evening: though, 
by the way, you must come to tea. My brother 
promised to come early. Warren will not be 
able to put in an appearance till quite late. 
Since his visit to Paris, he has become such a lion, 
the dear fellow!” 

The door opened. A lovely pale face looked 
in, then as suddenly disappeared, seeing company. 





yourself. Mrs. Irvington is very popular, very 
influential, and will be sure to speak of you to her 
friends. Putting it in that light, even, it would be 
policy to accept the invitation. Your taste would 
be gratified, too. Her house is a museum for 
curiosities. In short, I want you to go.” 

Laura shook her head. 

‘‘Why don’t you tell her there’s to be a first- 
rate beau there,’’ interposed her uncle. ‘‘ Warren 
Creigh, is to be there, isn’t he?’ 

Laura’s face grew instantly flushed, then white 


“That is your neice, is it not? How pretty ; again. 


she is! I had quite forgotten that she was with ; 
you. She was looking for—for something to do? } 

“Yes, Laura is very independent,’ was the 
answer. ‘‘She might stay here and welcome; 
but she says no, only till she can find some good 
position. Meantime, she is doing some very 
pretty work for me—you shall see it some time. 
She has exquisite taste with her pencil, and her 
designs are something wonderful.” 

“« By the way, that reminds me of some elegant 
things I have purchased recently. Brother, you 
know, is a great collector of bric-a-brac, and once 
in a while he sells me a specimen. Of course, as 
John is not rich, I could not expect him to give 
away his rare things. Pray, bring your neice } 
with you—I shall be delighted. Mention to her $ 





that I spoke of it, particularly, will you? Aut 


“Did you say Gray?’’ she asked, in a quiet 
undertone. 

‘No, I said Creigh,”’ and her uncle spelled the 
name, distinctly. ‘‘Quite an uncommon young 
fellow, I hear; an agent for two or three houses 
in the—what dy’e callit—business? Dric-a-brac, 
isn’t.it? Where they buy all sorts of expensive 
fooleries, to set people crazy with.” 

Laura had slowly turnedaway. No onesawthe 
flash of light that irradiated her face, for one brief 
moment, or the unutterable sadness of the look 
that succeeded it. 

“Yes, Warren is Mrs. Irvington’s nephew,” 
said Mrs. Everly. ‘‘Her brother, Warren’s 
father, is @ very queer old gentleman, as most 
collectorsare. He is only on a visit now, for you 
know the Creigh’s live in New York. The son is 


revoir. Don’t come to the door.” And thus } looking out for an heiress, they say. He is very 
unconsciously rhyming, the voluble Mrs. Irving- } clever, but I don’t believe he’s rich.” 


ton took her leave. 

‘Laura, you must go!”’ said her aunt, that 
evening, after conveying the message to her 
neice. ‘All that talk about not going into so- 
ciety any more, is just rubbish; and I insist 
upon your accompanying your uncle and myself.” 

‘‘Indeed, aunt, I cannot—my dress—”’ 

“Never mind the dress. Ill see to that— 
there’s a week, yet. I want you to know the 
Irvingtons. They’re a good family; and. be- 


sides, you stand in your own light, by secluding 
Vor. LXXIV.—12. 





Little more was said on the subject, only, ss 
Laura was leaving the room for the night, she 
paused, irresolutely, by her aunt’s chair. 

«« Aunt, do you think my gray silk would do?” 
she asked, almost in a whisper. 

“To be sure, with a set of new ribbons— 
capitally well,’’ was the response. ‘So you've 
changed your mind?” she added, smiling. 
“Good! I’m glad.” 

‘* Just to see him once more, if we never meet 


again |’? murmured Laura, to herself, passionately, 
(173) 
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A PIECE OF MAJOLICA. 





as she gained her own room. “And he has for- 
gotten, too. Three years—and I amso changed !” 

The night of the party, if party it can be called, 
came; and they were all seated at the tea-table. 

‘‘ Ah, but the prettiest thing in my collection, 
and the thing I value most, is a small piece of 
majolica,’’ said Mrs. Irvington. 

The table was resplendent with glass and silver, 
whose sheen reflected the radiance of the crimson 
curtains at the window. 

Laura had found an enthusiast, after her own 
heart, in Mr. Creigh, a man not yet fifty, but re- 
~ joicing in a magnificent beard of snowy whiteness. 

Mrs. Irvington remarked, in an aside, to her 
friend, that she never before heard John talk 
so much. 

“«T do believe he is smitten,’’ she added, laugh- 
ing; then came the remark about the majolica. 

‘Hetty, go bring me the little pitcher,”’ she 
said to the servant. ‘It is in the side cabinet. 
And pray, be very careful. Here it is, my idol,” 
she added, displaying an exquisite little pitcher 
of antique shape. 

“‘Isn’t it a beauty?’ she asked. ‘It is over 
two hundred years old. Think of it!” 

The pitcher passed from hand to hand. Laura 
looked at it curiously, as it went its round. 

“Oh,” she said, or rather gasped, as it came 
intoherhands. ‘ Why, it looks lfkean old friend. 
Yes! I know it. It was once mine!” 

The tears came into her eyes. Her vision, for 
a@ moment, was blurred. As Laura passed it on, 
the precious bit of ware came in contact with 
a pitcher, close at hand; and in another moment, 
was lying in three pieces, on the table-cover. 

‘Gracious heavens! is it broken?” cried Mrs. 
Irvington, starting up, breathless and pale. 

‘¢ Laura, how could you?” said her aunt. 

‘Yes, I’m sure its mine,”’ said Laura, rapidly, 
and inconsequently. ‘“‘But—I’msosorry! Still, 
if any one has imposed upon you, Mrs. Irvington, 
you ought to know it. I painted this little 
pitcher, myself. See. After I had painted it, it 
was broken into three pieces; and while it was 
waiting to be mended, I tried my color on the 
inside of one of the fragments. Thereitis. Oh, 
yes, this was my work.” 

‘‘ Quite impossibie,”’ said Mrs. Irvington, icily. 
‘The person, who sold it to me, would not have 


deceived me for the world; and I paid fifty dollars ; 


for it.” 

‘< Fifty dollars!” exclaimed Laura. ‘Why, I 
sold it for ten dollars, and thought that was a 
wonderful price. I beg pardon,’’ she added, the 
color rushing over her face. ‘I forget—I was so 
astonished—I am very, very sorry—” 

«¢ Never mind,” said Mrs. Irvington, graciously, 





ne a aan 


as they rose from the table. ‘‘ John,” she added, 
turning to her brother, ‘why don’t you come to 


my help? You sold me the ware.” 

But John only pulled at his venerable beard, 
and held his tongue; and the party separated 
into groups, the old gentleman still following 
Laura; and Laura’s aunt condoling with her 
friend upon the subject of her loss. 

‘“‘T did sell that pitcher to my sister, for fifty 
dollars,” said Mr. John Creigh, seating himself 
comfortably on the lounge, which Laura had 
taken, with burning cheeks. 

‘TI understood her to say so,”’ 
dignified reply. 

«But, Miss Singleton, I also understood that 
the ware was two hundred years old. The person, 
who purchased it from you, told me so.” 

“And so it was, before I painted it. It 
belonged to my ancestors, a little, white, plain 
bit of earthen-ware, whose only beauty was its 
shape. We had several pieces, but that was the 
oldest, and genuine, because it had been handed 
down from generation to generation. Its lovely 
shape created in me a desire to render it still 
more beautiful. So, as I have a talent that way, 
I spent all my spare time, for weeks, in making 
it as perfect as I could. That was when my 
father was living, and we had plenty. But, oh! 
such dark days came. So terrible! For my 
father had died insolvent. Nearly everything, 
that had adorned our house was sold under the 
hammer. ‘We had no relatives to go to. 
few months we often wanted bread.” 
shuddered, as she spoke. 

‘One day, in passing by a small, dark store, I 
saw some little pieces of old Italian ware, the 
designs of which attracted my fancy. But I 
thought they were not as beautiful as that little 
pitcher I had decorated in more prosperous times. 
An idea struck me. J hurried home, and took my 
precious bit of work from its long seclusion. 
We were then in almost a starving condition, 
having had nothing to eat for nearly twenty-four 
hours. How could we beg? I think I would 
rather have died. I carried the pitcher, at once, 
to the little, dark store I have spoken of, thinking 
it might bring a dollar or two. To my surprise, 
the young man, to whom I made the offer to sell, 
gave me ten dollars. I spent some of that money 
in buying colors, and after that, I decorated 
several bits of ware, and—”’ 

«And that young man was my son,” said Mr. 
Creigh. 

Laura looked down. 


was Laura’s 


For a 
She 


Her cheeks were flushed. 


“And that young man fell in love with the 
porcelain decorator.” 
“Sir !’’ exclaimed Laura, indignant. 
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“Yes, he did—I found him out. I learned 
where he spent his spare hours, and rated him 


in his, and was bringing him toward her. Her 
heart beat with violence; her eyes were misty ; 


soundly. He, in return, talked the usual nonsense ; she saw the father whisper to the son; then she 


of lovers ; went into raptures over virtue, worth, 
and beauty; and begged his old father, almost on 
his knees, to see the woman he adored. But the} 
old man had a heart like flint, or like adamant, : 
whichever is hardest, and would not listen to 
him. Then I sent him away on business, which ; 
kept him from home for months together—and so 
—and so—you painted that pitcher, did you?” 

*¢Yes,’”’ was the low answer. 

* Well, the rogue didn’t tell me that. I wonder 
he didn’t. Perhaps he thought it would injure 
the sale. Why it’s the most marvellous piece of 
deception I ever saw.” 

“‘T didn’t intend to deceive, sir.’’ 

“Ofcourse you didn’t. But, if I had known it, 
I could have made a fortune off you. I could, 
upon my honor; and for you, too. I'll do it yet 
—unless you’ ve lost the art.” 

“Oh! no, indeed, I could paint quite as well, 
and better now. Try me. I want work.’’ 

“« We'll see—we'll see,’”’ was the dry response. 
“But tell me more. Of course you lost sight of 
my son—of Warren ?”’ . 

“T did, sir. He sent me a letter, when he was 
on the eve of traveling. Then I heard of an aunt, 
the wife of my mother’s brother, whom we had sup- 
posed was dead; and then we moved to this city, 
where my mother died, nearly a year ago, and—”’ 

‘“‘ Well, well, don’t cry, my dear, don’t cry,” 
said the old man, tugging violently at his beard, } 
“There’s plenty of money in those slender fingers 
of yours—and—and I don’t wonder the boy feil 
in love with you, upon my honor, I don’t. 
I’m half in love with you myself,” and then came 
a time of confusion, the sound of voices, the 3 
opening of doors; the hearty welcome. Laura 
dimly saw the entrance of Warren, tall, sturdy, 
sun-browned. The old man had Warren’s hand 








od 





knew that he was beside her, whose slightest 
word was music to her ear. 

“Tve not forgotten the old majolica,’’ said 
Warren, softly. 

“You knew it was not majolica,”’ was her 
response, 

“I knew it was a thousand times better,’’ he 
said. ‘* Laura, I seem to be inadream. I had 
not the most distant expectation of seeing you 
to-night. I thought I had lost you forever—and 
my father is in love with you. He told me so. 
This is indeed happiness, for if you have won his 
heart, there is some hope for me, that 1s—if—’ 

But he needed only to look in her face, to see 
confirmation of his dearest wish. 

“Tf they could only be re-united 
near. 

“They are,” he answered. Then he looked 
up, startled by his own unpremeditated reply. 

Mrs. Irvington stood opposite, with the litile 
pitcher, held together between her hands, 

‘That is, I mean—you see before you, dear 
aunt, my future wife,’’ he added, stamm>ring. 

Down went the pitcher, and now there were 
six pieces, instead of three, 

“I'll never forgive you,”’ said Mrs. Irvington, 
half laughing, half pettishly, “‘there’s fifty dollars 
gone.” 

*¢ My dear aunt, Laura shall paint you a dozen,” 
said Warren. 

* But they won’t be two hundred years old.”’ 

“They wiil, if they last long enough,’’ was the 
laughing response. 

And the old man, in the background, stroking 
his long, silvery beard, enjoyed it all. 

“Tt is a great deal better to break sham 
majolica,”’ he said to himself, ‘‘ than to break real 
hearts.” 


!’ said a voice, 





OUT IN THE 


RAIN. 





BY JULIA E. 


LEIGH. 





Ay, our little one’s out in the rain, Davy, 
Our little one’s out in the rain, 

And it goes to my heart like a stab, Davy, 
To hear it beat sharp on the pane. 

Did they make her a grave that was deep, Davy, 
So deep as to shut out the sound 

Of the wind moaning loud in the trees, Davy, 
And the rain beating down on the ground? 


When the wind’s singing soft like a psalm, Davy, 
And sunshine lies bright on the floor. 

TI can fancy I hear the sweet voice, Davy, 

And see the wee face at the door; 








But at night when the wind’s moaning loud, Davy, 
And rain drops beat down without rest, 

I can see *ut the coin weighted eyes, Davy, 
And whits hands laid o’er a still breast. 


Oh! it’s } -rd to be here alone, Davy, 
And boi. of us growing so old, 

With no young face to lighten the night, Davy, 
The night that’s so dreary and cold. 

I had prayed for her coming so long, Davy, 
And God grants whatever we crave, 

But she seems far away from us now, Davy, 

Out there with the rain on her grave. 
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THE STEPPING STONES. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Op Miss Janet, sat nodding in her arm-chair, 
on one side of the broad hearth, and her gray cat 
sat nodding on the other; but not for the sake of 
the fire, because September being still young, of 
course, there was none. 

But Miss Janet, and her cat, were creatures of 
habit. At a certain hour in the afternoon, they 
were always to be found nodding in that particular 
place, and the practice had been kept up so 
many years, that if either Grimalkin, or his 


mistress, had failed to keep the tryst, the whole: 


household would have been almost as much 
astonished, as if an earthquake had suddenly 
tumbled down the tower, which fianked the man- 
sion at one end, and added greatly to its impos- 
ing appearance. 

Nesta Vane, Miss Janet’s bewitchingly pretty, 
and thoroughly spoiled neice, sat near an open 
window, at the further end of the immense draw- 
ing-room, having her embroidery frame before 
her, and a book on the chair by her side ; but she 
had not, for the last half hour, either placed a 
stitch, or glanced at a page. 

She looked out across the garden, gorgeous 
with the early autumn flowers; she looked down 
the stately length of the saloon; she glanced up 
at the family portraits on the wall, then at Miss 
Janet and her cat ;. but wherever her eyes turned, 
(such bewildering, beautiful eyes they were, too), 
her face did not lose the decidedly discontented 
expression, which had been deepening upon it 
since her revery began. 

It was impossible to endure the stillness another 
instant! She should upset a chair, or utter a 
war-whoop, or do something utterly preposterous, 
to frighten aunt Janet and Lord Bacon, out of 
their senses, if they did not at once get away 
from the drowsy atmosphere of the apartment, 
which appeared to have the effect of irritating, 
instead of soothing, her nerves. 

But as noiselessly as she crossed the drawing- 
room, Lord Bacon heard her; he opened one 
eye, and glanced at her in stern reproof, then 
glanced towards his mistress, and perceiving that 
she had not wakened, fell to nodding again, but 
as he forgot to shut his eye, his appearance was 
so irresistibly comical, that Nesta had much 
ado to repress a fit of laughter. 

She reached the great stone colonnade, which 
ran along the front of the mansion, and for a 
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little, forgot her private causes of dissatisfaction, ’ 
with the world in general, in her delight at the 

beautiful view. The western sky, was already 

aflame with a brightness, which heralded the 

approach of sunset; in the distance, the river 

gleamed like a banner of light ; far off to the left, 

roofs and steeples shone like the golden towers of 

some elf-land city ; away up to the right, stretched 

a sweep of lofty hills, bathed in a glory so 

intense, that it fairly dazzled the eyes. 

The river was the Hudson, the town in the 
distance, New York; but neither the river nor the 
city of to-day; for it was September, 1790, when 
Nesta Vane stood there: and though I dare say 
now, the spot is within the limits of the great 
metropolis, the mansion and estate were so far 
away then, that a visit thither, to the dwellers 
about the Battery, assumed quite the character of 
a pilgrimage. 

Nest determined to go for a walk; no saunter- 
ing ramble about the grounds, but a real walk, 
along the highway, or through fields, or across 
the wood toward the river, whithersoever her 
vagrant fancy might lead, in spite of aunt Janet’s 
prejudiceagainst young ladies allowing themselves 
such liberties. Since her governess left (exactly 
six months ago, to Nest’s delight, for she had felt 
that, of all indignities ever offered a girl past 
seventeen, that of holding her fast in the shackles 
of a disciple of Minerva, and an unusually stiff 
and odious example of the race at that, was the 
greatest), when she insisted upon a long walk, 
aunt Janet had obliged her to be followed by one 
of the men servants, or else by her old mulatto 
nurse. But, to-night, Nest was bent on having 
her own way; no man or woman born should 
follow her; and as for ancient Cassandra, she 
was indulging in a toothache, and it would be 
cruelty to take her out; though personally, Nest 
might have suffered less than ordinary, from her 
society, as Cassandra’s dried-leaf colored coun- 
tenance, was so swollen, that she could scarcely 
speak. 

Away went Nest, down the avenue, out of the 
great gates—across the road, over a stile, and on, 
through fields and woodland, walking as fast as if 
she were trying to escape from some persecutor. 
And so she was. But as that persecutor was her 
own fancy, she essayed in vain to outwalk its un- 
welcome companionship. 
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Nest would be eighteen in a very few weeks, so 
she was old enough to have her troubles, and 
young enough to be as rebellious under them, as 
most people are, till they have lived to learn that 
such rebellion is a mere waste of vitality, and an 
added pain. 

Nest’s mother had been an Irish lady, whose 
only sister had quarreled with her, over an 
inheritance, and greatly wronged her. The 
young girl had married Mr. Vane, then visiting 
Europe, and returned with him to America. 

When Nest was about fourteen, this aunt, 
whom she had never seen, fell ill of a lingering, 
internal disease. And her conscience, in her 
heart, caused her to relent towards Mrs. Vane. 
She sent a trusty messenger to the New World, to 
obtain her sister’s forgiveness, and a pledge that 
when Nest was eighteen, she should marry her 
cousin, so that the fortune, which had caused the 
estrangement between the two mothers, might be 
enjoyed by their respective children. 

Mrs. Vane was a dying woman, when the 
messenger came—dying of the same disease as 
her twin sister. On her death-bed, she made 
her husband and daughter promise, that they 
would obey her last wishes. In those days, such 
family arrangements were too common, to excite 
any surprise, and young people, who ventured to 
dispute their parent’s will as to the disposition of 
their future, would have been regarded as 
almost outside the pale of humanity. 

The idea met with Mr. Vane’s hearty con- 
currence; the American war was going on; he 
was straightened in means; doubtful of the} 
future; his own health precarious; and it was a 
relief to have Nest’s destiny settled; to know} 
that she would be rich, and certain of a home } 
across seas, far beyond the troubles of this 
country, which he, like many another, believed 
would only go on from bad to worse. 

As for Nest, she would have promised any- 
thing, from burning herself, to the sacrifice of 
her own soul, to enable her darling mother to die 
in peace. 

Until her sixteenth birthday, Nest gave very } 
little thought to the matter; after that, for a sea- 
son, the affair presented itself to her mind ina 








weave day-dreams, in which that unknown cousin } 
had a place. Certain letters (those written by} 
Nest, of course, subject to a vigorous inspection } 


from aunt Janet, before they were sent), passed he 


between the engaged pair. It will be difficult for 


would have been worthy, in the matter of stilted 
language, of Dr. Johnson and Hannah More, 
and was calculated to afford either about as 
much knowledge of the other’s character, as 
Rasselas offers of the world, in which we live. 

Oddly enough, Nest had not even a portrait of 
her affianced husband. Twice he had sent a 
picture; each time it had failed to reach her; 
then aunt Janet got superstitious, and would not 
hear of his trying again. 

Suddenly, a few months before this September 
day, a change came over Nesi—a feeling of 
revolt and rebellion, which grew into actual 
loathing. Shehated thethought of the marriage; 
she abhorred her future husband, with all the 
passion of her nature; and between her Irish 
blood, and her Republican instincts, she was 
capable of going to excessive lengths in this line. 

She kept her thoughts to herself, however, for 
she knew if she ventured to express them, aunt 
Janet would pronounce her mad, and her father, 
dearly as he loved her, would be capable of 
agreeing with the verdict, and of shutting her up, 
till she decided to come to her senses. 

She indulged in various visions of running 
away, but that was no easy matter in those days. 
Forced to relinquish this idea, she thought of 
poison as a remedy for her miseries ; but having 
a practical mind, under all her nonsense, she 
recollected that she could no more get at 
laudanum, than she could at the philosopher’s 
stone. So she waited. 

The time had come very near now. Hugh 
might arrive any day. He had been expected on 
the last ship, but was prevented sailing, by the 
sudden death of his god-father, an important re- 
lationship, at that era. 

She might as well be a slave, like old Cas- 
sandra, sold like a common chattel! Oh, it was 
dreadful! And Nest raged and suffered, with 
all the force of her years; but no loop-hole of 
escape presented itself. 

She had only one resource. She wrote verses 
sometimes, and very sweet verses they were, and 
she kept a journal, but this latter comfort she 
had to give up, for she got frightened, when she 


} read over the pages she had written, during her 
romantic aspect; and it was rather pleasant to } 


sleepless nights. 

She really had changed in appearance, during 
these weeks, but the household did not notice it 
—the people constantly about one, never do 
notice; one must drop like a worn out cart-horse, 
in the middle of the route, before one’s family 


the youth of this generation to believe the fact, } would discover, that one had ever endured so 
but Hugh’s epistles, commenced with ‘‘ Honored } much as a headache. 


Madam,” and Nest’s were headed, ‘‘ Respected 


Then, too, Mr. Vane was absent, just now. He 


Sir,” and on both sides, the correspondence } had been called away to Albany, (no joke of a 
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‘journey in those days) about a week before this ; not to be cowed. She belonged to an age, when 

eventful September afternoon I am writing of; the women of our country were physically brave, 
for it was eventful, as you will see, if I can ever ; Not long before the end of the war, her own 
get at its culmination. Aunt Janet was old, 3 cousin burned her house, sooner than let it be 
seventy-six by the church register, and though ; ‘the headquarters of a British general; but you 
she could read fine print without spectacles, it | ; can read all that in history. To come back to 
was natural quan she should be blind to the $ Nest. 

alteration which Nest saw in her own face. Nest Out from a little clump of alders, suddenly 

told herself that it was natural, and despised { appeared a young man—a very handsome one, 

human nature in general, for its weakness, though ; too. He put into his pocket a letter, which he 
she could not despise dear, prim, good old aunt ; had been reading; he bared his head and came 
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Janet. : forward, as chivalrous as a medizval knight. 
Yes, greatly changed was Nest. Her coun-; ‘Will you permit me to assist you across the 
tenance had not lost its bloom, or perceptibly ; brook, madam?” he asked. ‘My desire to be 


grown thin, but it had gathered a deeper, more ’ of service, must be my excuse for intruding: on 
earnest expression, and as for her eyes, (always ; that score, perhaps, you will deign to grant me 
Nest’s chief beauty), they were positively start- } forgiveness. ”’ 
ling—only, as I said, there was nobody to startle. ; Now was not that stately? Could any of the 
People visited only on set occasions, among aunt ; glib, abrupt mannered youth of our day, equal it? 
Janet’s circle. Once in awhile, the Phillipses, But Nest did not possess a dignified old aunt 
the Van Rensalaers, and the Van Kortlandts, } Janet for nothing. Wild as she was, she had fine 
and the heads of all the clans, came to the manor, manners at command, when she chose to produce 
for a solemn dinner, or a more solemn dance; ;them! She made a curtesy, so deep that any 
but this was not the season for dinners or dances; ; modern belle, who tried to copy it, would inevi- 
and visitors were few and far between. tably tumble backwards, and so grand, that it 
Nest had walked faster and further, than she } would freeze the soul of every modern dandy, 
had any idea of, so engrossed by her own fancies, } from Fifth Avenue to Mayfair; and while per- 
that the sunset burst in full magnificence, before ; forming this salute, she said, graciously : 
she recollected, that it was necessary to retrace “‘Sir, you are only too kind! I accept your 
her steps, if she expected to reach home while 3 gallant offer with sincere gratitude!” 
day lasted. I would hardly, myself, believe she accomplished 
She looked akout—she was not lost, but a long ; the speech, if I had not read the very words, ina 
way from the house, a long way from the road, ‘letter written by her, not long after this adven- 
down in the depths of a natural meadow, not far ture, and preserved to the present day, by a 
from the river. At her left, spread a dense ; succession of careful hands. 
wood, but her shortest route, back to the highway, ; The young gentleman, with a bow as awful as 
led through it, only in order to reach the path, } her obeisance, took the tips of her fingers of her 
right hand in his, and led her down the bank. 
On the edge of the first stone, Nest paused; a 


she must cross a tolerably wide and very deep ; 
brook. There were stepping stones, to be sure, 
but Nest had a horror thereof; only the spring } revelation had just been granted her. People 
previous, a little child would have been drowned } knew nothing about magnetism in those days, and 
in crossing them, except for Nest. The brook } as Nest was not Scotch, she was ignorant of the 
was swollen by rains, the surface of the stones § marvels of second sight; but she had had a reve- 
wet and slippery, and the child fell into the { lation. She knew who this elegant cavalier was, 
water. Nest rescued it, and did not even know, 3 as well as if they had grown up together, her 
at the time, that she was frightened ; but always } cousin Hugh, and no other. 
after, when she reached the spot, she could see; Female obstinacy was the same in the garden 
the poor little thing falling, hear the thud of her ; of Eden that it is to-day. Once she had jumped 
body, as it struck the current, and felt as if ‘at her conclusion, Nest felt better satisfied with 
under the influence of a nightmare. : it, than she would have done with any proofs, 
She must cross the stones now; so doing, : which certificates of birth and pedigree could have 
would shorten her homeward walk, by at least, : afforded—she was face to face with Hugh. 
three quarters of a mile. Then, the very fact Not at all the Hugh of her fears, nothing 
that she hesitated, (there had been late August ; commonplace about him. Those passionate eyes 
rains, and the brook looked dismally, like that } ; were born to command; that womanly sweet 
April torrent, which had so nearly engulphed } ; mouth was made to woo, and it expressed firmness 
the poor child), made Nest the more determined ; ‘ enough also, to impel compliance. 
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After all, Nest could not have ascribed her con- { are going to Madame Stuyvesant’s, you must get 
victions to clairvoyance (always supposing she } there before twilight, else the old man won’t open 
had ever heard the word). She knew that a} the gates—he still fortifies the lodge, at sunset, 
ship had entered New York bay, on the previous } as if the war was going on.” 
evening, and she had been the whole morning} ‘I have not the honor of Madame Stuyvesant’s 
dreading that Hugh might appear. acquaintance,” he answered; ‘‘I am a stranger, 
She saw a horse, tied to a tree, on the other side ; I only landed in New York last night.” 
of the brook, and as she looked that way, while} ‘Indeed!’ said Nest, and longed to laugh. 
they were walking down the bank, the gentleman } “Then if you are going toward Albany, you will 
said : > not more than reach a comfortable sleeping place 
‘¢ Destiny is more amiable than the poets admit. } before dusk.”’ 
Just before reaching the wood, on the opposite ‘Tam not going toward Albany,” he replied. 
side, where I left my horse, I came to two roads;;} She rose with great dignity. She was laughing, 
I was uncertain which to take; I may consider ; internally, but not a feature in her face betrayed 
myself born under a lucky star; I took this, and > the fact. 
though I found it was not the Albany highway, ; “« Accept my profound thanks, I beg,”’ said she, 
my coming has enabled me to be of slight service.’’ } ‘‘and permit me to wish you adieu.” 
“It is a road that leads to the river,’’ Nest Should she tell him at once, she thought, who 
said, ‘indeed, down to Madame Stuyvesant’s } she was, or wait till she saw him at the manor (as 











place—she keeps it in repair.”’ she felt certain she should do within an hour?) and 
Then they were at the edge of the brodk, Nest’s } so enjoy his astonishment, for Nest was woman 
foot on the first stone. } enough to perceive the effect her beauty had 


He drew her onward, in silence; she obeyed } produced. But if she waited, then aunt Janet 
the impulse of his hand, busy with her own} would be a witness. In the meantime he was 
thoughts. Midway, in the stream the stones} saying: 
were further apart, the centre one had been ‘« Madam, I could wish the river had been an 
carried off by a freshet. He felt her fingers } ocean, and the stepping stones the path eternal 
tremble. —I thank you for having accepted my poor aid.” 

‘“Do not be frightened,”’ he said, ‘“‘shut your ‘‘Nay, do not usurp the gratitude which be- 
eyes, I will lead you across in safety.” longs to me,”’ returned Nest, suffocating with 

She opened her eyes wide, instead, and looked } concealed laughter, not at his stilted words or hers; 
at him—ah, I cannot describe that glance, so} their mutual phrases seemed proper, but at the 
arch, so mischievous, with a deeper fecling } thoughts in her mind. Yes, she must tell; 
expressed under! It is only a marvel to me, } patience was not her forte. 
that my last century knight, did not lose his} ‘“ If you are stopping in the neighborhood, we 
head completely, and fall mto the torrent, } may probably meet,”’ she said, waited an instant, 
dragging her after him, thereby reversing the } and added, quickly, “I am Miss Vane of the 
legend of Lorely, so far as the reason for the } manor.”’ 


catastrophe was concerned. ; He did not spring forward H he stood calm and 
If Nest’s eyes had spoken out, what was in her } dignified. Again he bowed low and said: 
mind, they would have said : “You have given me a new saint to name in 


«T am the end and object of your journey! ; ™y prayers; once more, madam, I thank you!” 
Ah, Fate was wiser than I—Hugh, welcome to So perfectly composed—no sign of recognition, 
America!’’ no joy, no surprise ! 

But the young knight did not tumble, and Nest ; Nest’s head whiried ! What did this meant? In 
did not speak, and in due course, they reached another instant, he was saying, in a very different 
the opposite bank. 3 Voice : 

“If you will permit me to advise,” said the} “T cannot tell if we shall meet, I must not 
knight, “you will sit down and rest for a little,” (I . dare to say what this encounter has been to me.”’ 
couldn’t swear but he said “a brief space,” } Then a struggle after formality. ‘‘ May I have the 
however, I’ll not insist.) ; pleasure of walking with you to the road?” 

Nest did sit down. She was quite mistress of} “‘ Thanks, no,’”’ she answered. ‘TI shall take 
herself now, but not of the occasion, in so} that path,” pointing to one which led away 
much as she was in doubt, whether to let him} through the trees. ‘It will lead me to our own 
know who she was, or try to mystify him hope-} grounds very quickly, but your horse could not 
lessly. > follow it. Farewell, sir.’’ 

“TIT must not keep you,” she said. ‘If you: She was gone. She thought he called after 
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her; but she did not look back. She fled with } as it was; but then, he had become a hero to her, 


the speed of a rabbit, and never checked her 
course till she reached home. She waited till 
bed time, in a state of wild expectancy; but no 
Hugh appeared. 

The next morning did not bring him either, 
and Nest was uncertain whether to be grieved or 
indignant. That afternoon, her aunt asked her 
to go and inquire after one of their pensioners, 
about a half a mile off, who had been ill. Nest 
was supposed to have taken old Jack, to carry the 
little basket of delicacies, which Miss Janet had } 
prepared, but Nest carried the basket herself, 
and left old Jack serenely asleep, in the flower- 
garden, with his head pillowed on a stone. 

She was sorely perplexed. She hated to give up 
the idea that the man she had met was Hugh 
Mordaunt’; but it looked very much as if she had 
made a blunder; surely, if the stranger were her 








from the instant that the motive for his conduct 
flashed upon her. 

He left her very soon, with no expressed hope 
of a future meeting; but that would have been 
impertinence, as she was not supposed to recog- 
nize him; and she knew perfectly well that, by 
one means or another, he would find her again, 
before the set of the next day’s sun. 

And he did, found her when and where she 
least expected to see him. She would not leave 
the grounds; since she must appear te regard 
him as a stranger, to go now where she was like- 
ly to meet him would be unmaidenly ; solitude, 
too, seemed pleasanter than it had done of late, 
for it was peopled with pleasant fancies. 

And then he came upon her, and seemed sur- 
prised when he learned that he had strayed upon 


? her futner’s estate—gained time to stop by apolo- 


future bridegroom, he would have appeared at} gizing. Then she dropped her book, and as he 
the manor before now. Then she met the knight, } handed it back. he looked at the title. Then more 
face to face, not far from Mrs. Lonsome’s little; talk about the author whom the young gentleman 


dwelling. He came toward her, hat in hand; 
asked after her health ; was rejoiced to find she 
had slept; talked a little of the weather, the scen- 
ery, then said, suddenly : 

“Tam not gone yet, after all. Do you know 
I could not tear myself away from this picturesque 


had met, a French poet of the last century, as 
famous in his day, as are any one of our prodi- 
gies in this; now as completely forgotten as—we 
will hope, our prodigies may not be by the suc- 
ceeding age. 

A tolerably long interview, and a pleasant one, 


place?” but no results, so far as a revelation of his person- 
“We, its inhabitants, think it very lovely,” Nest} ality was concerned. After he had gone, Nest 
said. began to be vexed that he should think so lightly 
She walked slowly on, and he walked beside } of her as to imagine that, ignorant who he might 
her, talking still of the weather and the views; > be, she would thus hold free intercourse with him. 
but his great eyes spoke a more serious language. } Still, the satisfaction of recollecting what feeling 
She left him, abruptly, at last. A new idea had inspired this concealment on his part, consoled her. 
suddenly occurred to her, and she required to} Be shocked if you like, but the pair met every 
ruminate thereupon. day, fora week. I insist that Nest’s firmly root- 
It was Hugh, again she felt as certain of that, } ed conviction in regard to the man, rendered her 
as of her own identity. He knew her; she had conduct not only natural but excusable, though, 
told her name; but he believed himself unrecog- after all, the two are controvertible terms. 
nized. He was impetuous enough, eager enough, She was left irregularly free, just now. Cas- 
for her affection, to want to win it, if possible, } sandra, as soon as she recovered from her tooth- 
in a way that should lift their intercourse entire- } ache, developed a sore throat, then rheumatism in 








ly out of the commonplace, traffic-like footing, } 
upon which their parents had condemmed them 
to rest. Now all these convictions, on the part of ; 
Nest, were not such proofs of folly as similar 
thoughts would be in a girl of our day. It was 
not surprising that she should have found Hugh 
out. Strangers of that class were rarities in the 
neighborhood. Had he been a friend of any of 
the magnates of the district, his coming would 
have been heralded in advance. 

No, it was Hugh; there could be no question 
about that! And how well he played his part; 
only the eagerness in his eyes betrayed him, and 
Nest smiled at this evidence of her power, slight 





the great toe of her right foot, and kept to the 
house, her pipe, and her groans. 

Miss Janet had one of her manias on her, I 
never knew anold maid worth knowing (and I 
have known scores who were) who had not “a 
bee in her bonnet.” 

Miss Janet had a bee, for familiar, that always 
announced certain anniversaries. On such occa- 
sions she retired to her own private suite of 
apartments, was invisible to everybody except her 
maid, ate lentils, wept over old letters and old 
miniatures, of dead brothers or lovers, as the 
case might be. 

Miss Janet was just now overtaken by one of 
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these anniversaries, and she secluded herself in 


her rooms. She was a deliciously obstinate 
woman, and would not have emerged until the 
tenth day, as was her rule, even if the whole 
staff of domestics had pounded at her doors to 
announce whatsoever catastrophe, from the fall- 
ing of the roof of the manor house, to the general 
dissolution of the elements, and consequent de- 
struction of this wicked world, 

Mr. Vane was still detained in Albany, as his 
letters informed his daughter, so there was 
nobody to take cognizance of her actions, nobody 
to warn the poor child. 

Daily, the young couple met, and it had ceased 
to be by accident. Yet, Hugh had given no ex- 
planation, and sometimes, in her solitary hours, 
Nest upbraided herself for her lack of pride, in 
allowing this state of affairs to continue. Then 
it seemed to her, as if she heard her mother’s 
yoice in utterance of joyous content, and more 
than all, Hugh loved her, ah, she knew that, care- 
fully as he guarded his tongue, she knew that! 

Still, very often her delicacy rebelled. She 
would not meet him, as she had promised. But 
he always found her out; no matter which way 
she wandered, he was sure to come upon her. 
And one day he did so, when some chance words 
of aunt Janet—words, not intended to apply to 
her, had shown Nest clearly, the error of her 
conduct; and she felt ready to die with shame 
and regret. And he discovered her weeping in 
the wood, fell on his knees before her, and for the 
first time, poured forth the story of his love. 

His very insanity brought back her composure. 
She dried her eyes, and looked at him with the 
same bewildering, mischievous expression, which 
had shone in her eyes on the first day they met, 
when, as he was helping her over the stepping 
stones, the certainty that ‘‘he was he,” had been 
suddenly revealed to her. 

‘¢Get up, Hugh Mordaunt,” she said, laughing 
and crying at once. ‘Are you so blind as to 
think I have not known you all along? Why, 
if I had not, what sort of woman must I have 
been—” 

She stopped. He had risen and was standing 
before her, looking utterly astounded. 

‘*You are my cousin Hugh!” she exclaimed, 
“I know you are!” 

_ Perhaps, in this last ejaculation, was the result 
responding to some sudden, wild doubt, born, 
lightning-like, in her soul, by his altered manner. 

““My name is Harry Graves,” he answered 
slowly, ‘‘I have meant to tell you—I feared you 
were laboring under a misapprehension. Oh, 
forgive me that I did not speak, these moments 
were so sweet to me—TI could not risk—”’ 








Ne was talking to the air—the woods—Nest 
had fled! What the girl suffered during the next 
few hours, is beyond the power of words to 
describe; had no relief come, I think before 
morning she must have gone mad. 

That. evening, when she went into her room, 
she found a letter on the table; how it got there, 
she did not stop to think; that she ought not to 
read it, was a recollection as far from her mind. 

It was from him, telling his love, promising if 
she would meet him once more, that he would 
tell the whole, at least so far as he could; begging 
her to believe that he was honorble and true, 
warning her that she cared for him, that the en- 
gagement which, he knew of, between her and 
her cousin, though she had never mentioned it, 
could not be binding, she could not love a man 
whom she had never seen, she would not let the 
will of others break the heart of the man who 
loved her. 

She went to sleep in tears, with the letter clasped 
close to her bosom; her last waking thought a 
determination never to see Harry Graves again. 

She did not blame him, he was noble and good: 
only herself, and her unpardonable folly were in 
fault. 

She woke in the same right frame of mind; 
passed the morning in that correct mood—tl:e 
midday. Up to the very moment, when his 
letter said he should be waiting for her, Nest held 
firm. Butas the clock struck the last chime of 
the fateful hour, she started from her seat; and 
impelled by some force, superior to her own 
volition, ran down stairs, out of the house, and 
through the shrubberies and park, so rapidly, 
that she had no time to think, till reaching a 
break in the wood, she saw him at a litile 
distance. Even then, she could only think 
enough to be grateful, that at least this parting 
interview was granted to her. 

He hurried towards her; he tried to take her 
hand ; but when she held it back, he said: 

You are right. I beg your pardon—I only 
asked for this meeting, in order to beseech your 
forgiveness.” 

“No!” cried Nest, bravely. ‘It is I who have 
done wrong—I—and I can never forgive myself.” 

“T can’t bear that!” he exclaimed. ‘ Don’t 
slander yourself! Nest, you are the truest, 
noblest woman that ever lived. Must I go away 
forever? Nest, Nest! you do care—say that 
you do!” 

He caught one fleeting glance, then she turned 
her head aside. 

“You must not ask me anything,’ she 
answered, ‘You said in your letter that you 
believed me. Oh, I did think you were Hugh, 
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ndeed I did.’’ She stopped, her utterance choked 
by a sob, but before he could speak, she hurried 
on. ‘*Good-bye—I must go. I shall never see 
you again—unless—unless—” 

*“‘Unless what, Nest ?”’ 

“Unless you come to my father, after I have 
told him the truth,”’ she said. ‘I think I shall 
die in telling him, but I'll do it—I will!’ 

And away she ran, and never paused till she 
reached the shrubberies, near the house; then 
she sank on the ground, exhausted, faint; and 
before she could find courage to look up again, 
the twilight had gathered. 

She rose, and went on towards the manor. 
As she gained the terrace steps, she saw her 
father, who had returned, unexpectedly. 

Her first impulse was to flee, but he came 
quickly forward, and caught her in his arms, 
saying: 

‘My darling little girl—is she glad to have 
me back? How you tremble, I frightened you. 
You must bear more joy than that—childie, 
Hugh has come!” 

She slipped from his embrace, down upon the 
flags at his feet, her hands upraised in eager 
pleading, her eyes mad with pain. 

“Listen,” she groaned, “listen! You'll kill 
me, I think. I hope you will. I can’t live like 
this! I won’t see Hugh! Do you hear? I 
won't see him—I love another man—save me, 
save me!” 

Her father did not speak. He lifted her 
gently, tenderly. She could feel his heart beat 
tumultuously, as he pressed her close against it. 

She strove again to plead—he whispered : 

“Don’t try to tell me new, take time. I am 
your father, be at rest. Don’t think even—come 
to aunt Janet, little one—come.”’ 

Reproaches might have given her strength, by 
rousing a feeling that she had been unjustly 
treated; but this kindness and sympathy left her 
more dead than alive. 





She let him carry, rather than lead her up the 
stairs ; he threw open the door of aunt Janet’s 
saloon, exclaiming : 

‘“‘ Hugh, this child refuses to marry you, and I 
will not cross her; she shall have her own way, 
make your peace if you can.” 

_The door had shut, Nest was alone with the 
man whom she had so deeply, but so unwittingly, 
wronged. She could not look up, she grasped in- 
stinctively at a chair near, and shut her eyes, 

Then through the whirl in her brain she heard 
@ voice say— 

“Look at me, Nest; look at me!’ 

Had she died suddenly, and gone straight up 
into heaven? 

It was her lover’s voice that called; it was her 
lover who knelt at her feet, only for an instant, 
though, the next he held her fast in his strong 
embrace. 

“They made me do it,’’ he hurried on, in 
eager pleading, ‘‘ your father and aunt Janet! De 
forgive me! Oh, I did so want to be loved—I had 
worshipped you so long; ever since the day I re- 
ceived the picture they sent without your knowl- 
edge. And I wrote to aunt Janet, and she told 
me how to act! But I never dreamed of making 
you suffer like this—Nest, Nest, forgive me !’’ 

Only an inarticulate murmur, she heard, but 
words were past her reach. 

“T didn’t tell any story, Nest! I am Harry 
Mordaunt Graves—I took my godfather’s name. 
Darling little one, aunt Janet was not so blind 
as she seemed! She knew how wretched you 
were, and so brave as you have been, so deter- 
mined to do right! Oh, Nest, forgive us all, we 
meant it for your happiness—Nest, Nest !’’ 

But Nest was lying—white and senseless, her 
head pillowed on his breast, though she had heard 
enough to realize, when consciousness came back, 
that her happiness of the past days was no delu- 
sive vision—only a part of the actual years which 
lay beyond. 
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O, to think that she came again, 
Alight with her garment’s snowy gleam, 
Looked on me with the same sweet eyes, 
And smiled in a happy dream. 


Lily cheeks which I once had kissed, 
Saintly forehead and lashes brown, 

Lips which had thrilled me with words of fire, 
And that smile, still shining down! 


Was it a dream which brought her there, 
Standing so near, so near to my side? 





A dream of the night? or a trance which oped 
A door of heaven, wide? 


For some have called her an angel fair, 
And some have mourned her as lost for aye; 
But Death, of thy bitterness thou art robbed 
As I think of her to-day. 


O, to recall it again and again, 
To muse on her eyes and the smile she wore; 
To think that she loves with the old time love, 
And that death is a grief no more! 
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CHAPTER I. : 
In one of the inland counties of England, re- 
mote from any other habitation, there stands, in 


This barred and solitary castle, so utterly 
abandoned to its drear surroundings, locked 
away as it were in a recess of the hills, and left 


a deep hollow of a rugged and precipitous range {to decay under the influences of the elements, 


of hills, a grim, old castle. Built solidly of stone, 
it is covered with lichens, the growth of ages, 
until it seems more an outcome of the woods and 
rocks, by which it is surrounded and hemmed in, 
than a dwelling made with hands. As one catches 
sight of it from the brow of the n>ighboring hill, 
and follows the footpath leading down into the 
solitary valley beneath, the spirit of the place 
seems to cast its spell over the senses, and chills 
and benumbs the spectator. Pools of water are 
seen here and there, darkly gleaming through 
the entanglement of trees, bushes, and vines, 
which grow rank and luxuriant as in some forest 
thicket. About half a mile from the castle is a 
large pond, called the Black Pool, densely encircled 
by trees, whose over-hanging boughs almost touch 
the water, and shrouding it in funeral darkness, 
suggest, even to the dullest imagination, tales of 
tragedy and death. 

When you arrive in front of this grim castle, 
you see a sluggish stream, which, flowing darkly 
on, before the haunted-looking edifice, passes 
under a rude, stone bridge, and disappears in the 
dense, dark woods, which you have just passed 
through. From this point, you behold, nearest at 
hand, a massive round tower, with battlements 
and machicolations, half hidden in ivy; next, a 
wall-screen, with a pointed Gothic doorway of 
the thirteenth century; then, behind this, a 
square donjon, as old almost as the Norman Con- 
quest, standing in the court-yard within, with its 
pepper-box turrets, and high portal roof, addi- 
tions of the fifteenth century; then, beyond, 
another round tower, also machicolated, which 
tradition says was built in the reign of Edward 
the Third. If your approach is towards evening, 
when the day is fading in the western sky beyond 
you, you will see, perhaps, a ghostly gleam shin- 
ing through the two opposite casements of this 
last round tower, and glimmering, with pale and 
spectral light, on the stream in front; and you 
will catch your breath, with a feeling that, at any 
moment, the disembodied dead may confront you, 
starting out from the deap shadows of the woods, 
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is, one feels instinctively, no woodland Arcadia, 
where peace and plenty are the fruition of tran- 


‘ quil and innocent lives, or it never could have 


come to this desolateness and utter ruin. The 
very air is stagnant, and despite the all-pervading 
stillness, an unrest of some unknown horror 
seems in possession of the place, as if it was 
peopled by foul spirits, or else by the ghosts of 
those who, having walked here in guilt, died by 
their own hand, or by that of some murderers. 

Such a place must haye had a history. It has. 
It was always an evil place. It had an evil name 
among the country people, long before the trage- 
dy happened, which it is our purpose to narrate. 
Any one would have turned back until morning, 
rather than enter Monk’s Hollow after sundown, 
or pass this haunted castle. Strange and awful 
stories were. connected with it. The few who had 
by chance faced its nocturnal terrors, had reached 
their homes, afterwards, shaken and white with 
affright at what they had seen and heard. 

Two farmers, returning late from market, one 
night, had seen, near the pond we have de- 
scribed, faintly distinguishable, at not more than 
thirty feet from them, a figure, completely envel- 
oped in a flowing robe of black, and which waved 
its arms in the air as it slowly approached them. 
Just at this time, a flitting gleam of white, as of 
a garment, was visible among the undergrowth, 
at the edge of the pool, and a wild eerie scream 
rose into the air. Brave as they were, they did 
not look a second time, but gave whip to their 
horses, and fled from the fatal spot. But fast as 
they fled, as fast followed that unearthly cry, 
until finally they reached open ground, and had 
left the shadows of the dreadful wood behind 
them. Had this story been told by one alone, it 
would have been discredited ; but as the country 
people said, ‘Two, my maisters, couldn’t be 
mistaken, you see.” 

Other tales, equally well authenticated, were 
narrated, adding, yearly, to the evil reputation of 
Monk’s Hollow. All avoided it. And yet a 
young and handsome man, it was said, lived in 


or issuing from the phantom-like walls in front ; the castle alone! 
of you. 





The property had belonged to the Braithwaites 
(183) 
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since the times of the Charleses, when Roger } 
Braithwaite had purchased it, on the attainder 
and execution of its century-old owners, and had 
brought his bride there from her father’s house. 
But the ‘‘ poor thing,” as those said who told the 
story, ‘had not liked it, and had pined in the 
gloomy old castle, and sickened and died, leaving 
a boy of two years, and a girl-baby,’’ whom the 
father had sent away to be nursed and cared for, 
while he went to help his friend and leader, Oliver 
Cromwell, returning to Monk’s Hollow only at 
long intervals, until finally he came back, bring- 
ing with him his daughter, Alice, a sweet, lively 
girl of sixteen. His son, it was known, had gone 
abroad, having quarrelled with his father. 

It was an ill-starred place for the Braithwaites. } 

Alice languished in the grim old castle, with 
no society but that of her unsympathetic parent, 
and begged to be taken away or she must die, 
which so incensed her father, never a gentle or 
kind man, that he became harsh and tyrannical, 
keeping the poor girl closely immured within the 
hated bounds, forbidding her even, it was said, 
to wander down to the little village of Brule, or 
to find relief from an occasional visit to one of 
the neighboring farm-houses. And at last, so 
the tradition went, he had completed his cruel 
treatment by seeking to force upon her a marriage 
with a man, almost as cold and hard and stern as 
himself—a friend of his for many years past, and 
at least twenty years older than the fair, perse- 
cuted Alice. 

The name of this grim suitor was preserved as 
Nicholas Vibbert, and the sequel of the story, 
which was always related in hushed tones of pity 3 
and dread, was that, weakened and depressed by 3 
the years of loneliness imposed upon her by her } 
unnatural parent, and unable to brave the fate of 
becoming Nicholas Vibbert’s wife, the unfortunate 
girl, in a moment of frenzy, had rushed from the 
castle, and in the early gloaming, had sought, in 
the chill waters of the Black Pool an easier fate 
than that in store for her, and from which there 
seemed, to her crazed brain, to be no other re- 
lease. From this watery grave she was raised, 
to be laid away in an earthly one, dug near the 
scene of her self-inflicted death; and from these 
occurrences, and the presence of this lonely grave 
in Monk’s Hollow, had come the tales of ghostly 
visions and eerie cries with which the spot, and 
even the castle, was said to be haunted. 

It may well be imagined that, in the generations } 
which had lived and died since the fate of Alice 
Braithwaite had met its tragical consummation 
in the Black Pool, the story had rather gained 
than lost in its repetition by the country people ; 
and many a circumstance was retailed in connec- 
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tion with it that had no foundation in truth. The 
castle was said to have been seen all ablaze with 
light, streaming from each wide open door and 
casement, and it was told that the most delicious 
singing, in a woman’s voice, could be heard there 
at midnight. ; 

At the period of which we now write, how- 
ever, the long vacant castle, now almost a ruin, 
and habitable only in parts, was again in posses- 
sion’ of an inmate of the name and blood of 
Braithwaite, Oliver Braithwaite, the brother of 
Alice, had never returned to England, either 
before or after his father’s death. When the 
property became his by that event, which occurred 
ten years after the death of Alice, Oliver had 
taken possession by means of his agent. The 
arable lands, belonging to the property, were let; 
but the castle and its immediate domain were left 
unoccupied. Oliver Braithwaite had settled in 
one of the Channel Islands, marrying there, and 
leaving, when he died, an only child, a son, who 
had remained in his birthplace, making it his 
home. His son, the grandson of Roger, had once 
visited the castle, but only to remain a week, 
when he departed, declaring that he must have 
sleep, which none but the dead could get there. 
The son of this man, named Braithwaite, was 
the gentleman inhabiting the castle, when our 
story opens. He was still comparatively young, 
having just completed his twenty-seventh year. 
Tall and well-formed, with a noble head covered 
with close-curling, bright chestnut hair, and an 
eye of softest azure, he was a remarkable man 
wherever seen. Several years after the death of 
his father, he had appeared at the Hollow, sud- 
denly, and had remained there ever since. But 
he sought no acquaintances, and even declined 
the invitations which the families of the neigh- 
borhood, at first, hastened to press on him. 

Among those who had endeavored to show 
friendship to Edmund Braithwaite, was young 
Sir James Wynton, of Wynton Hall, a place 
situated some three miles from the Hollow. The 
family, at Wynton, consisted of Sir James, his 
sister, Edith, and their aunt, Mrs. Latham, who 
was a widow. Sir James, at the period of which 
we speak, when Edmund Braithwaite had been a 
year at Monk’s Hollow, was twenty-four years 
ofage. His sister, Edith, was six years younger. 
Both were singularly attractive and winning, and 
were universal favorites among all. Kind, joyous, 
loving and lovable, devoted to each other and 
to their gunt, generous and thoughtful, they 
everywhere carried happiness and made friends. 
A true English gentleman was Sir James, in heart 
and hand, at once spirited and courteous, tender 
of the weak and fearless against all odds. And 
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than Edith Wynton never a lovelier, more be- 
witching creature brought joy to earth. It is 
quite impossible to picture so rare a grace as 
dwelt in her. Her hair was brown, and her eyes 
hazel, full of lustre, with a soft brilliancy, and 
shaded by long, dark lashes, which swept the 
delicately tinted cheek, giving the face in sleep a 
peculiarly Madonna-like expression. The eye- 
brows were lighter and finely lined. Her features 
were regular; the nose straight and not too small; 
the most exquisite pouting mouth, with the ripest 
red lips; teeth of dazzling whiteness. The con- 
tour of head and face and bust were Grecian— 


7 


an English brilliant in a Greek setting. 





CHAPTER II. 
Ir was on aclear and breezy day, in the early 
autumn, that a gay party of mounted ladies and 


gentlemen paused at the foot of a hill, whence a} said Kate. 


road led down into Monk’s Hollow. 
“What a delightful lane!’ exclaimed a fair 
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but affable; and I am inclined to think him a 
right good fellow, in spite of his being such a re- 
cluse. Yet his old castle, that looks haunted 
even in broad day-light, may have had something 
to do with making him so gloomy.” 

«But why do not you coax him out of his ruin, 
and bring him home with you, sometimes ?’’ asked 
Miss Markam. 

“‘ Although ready enough to talk,” replied Sir 
James, “‘ when we meet by chance, he steadily 
opposes any effort for a nearer acquaintance; so 
I have given it up.” 

«And he never asks anyone to his haunted- 
looking abode,” said Edith, ‘which makes it 
very difficult to get at him.” 





and the grim old ruin came into full view. 

“‘ What a forbidding, haunted-looking abode,” 
“Tt looks more like a tomb, or a goal, 
than a house.”’ 

“‘Hush !’’ whispered Edith, ‘there he is, just 


3 
3 
: 
By this time they had emerged from the wood, 


girl, at whose side Sir James Wynton rode. ‘Do } beyond that old, thunder-riven tree, close to the 


let us go down there. Edith! Kate! come. Mr. 
Vaughn, let us take this lane. 
lead to, Sir James ?”’ 

‘To a haunted, enchanted region, Miss Eldon, 
it is said,’ answered Sir James. 

‘‘ Fairyland! of course. I knew it!’ 

‘‘Ho, for fairyland!” responded one of the 
gentlemen. 

Sir James made no objection, so they all went 
on, along the narrow, grass-grown roadway, down 
into the beech woods, which covered the entrance 
to the Hollow. 

“Why, Wynton, is it not somewhere here- 
abouts, that that strange fellow, Braithwaite, 
lives?’ asked Louis Vaughn, who escorted Edith 
Wynton. 

‘Yes, to be sure. 
when I met him fishing, down the river. I had 
forgotten. I told you about him then.” 


“Told what about him? Why have you never } place. 


told us ?’”’ demanded the girls, in one breath. 
*‘ Know then,” said Edith, ‘‘that down in the 


You were with me once, | 


} bridge, at the side of the wood.” 


Where does it} 


3 Margaret Eldon had scarcely time to say to 
Sir James, in an undertone, ‘Stop, please, and 
> speak to him. I must know what he is like,” 
; hotaee they came up to where he was standing. 
To their astonishment, he bowed and came for- 
ward, smiling, and accosting Sir James, express- 
} ing surprise, yet pleasure at seeing him. Then 
; he turned, with an easy grace to the rest of the 
party, bowing to each, as Sir James named them. 
; The impulsive Margaret at once drew him into 
conversation. 
} What a picturesque nook you have here, Mr. 
‘« But do not the elf-folk 


) 


} Braithwaite,” she said. 
> trouble you? Or have you become used to each 
other? They surely haunt this wild, lonely spot.” 
§ Sir James and Edith exchanged involuntary 
; glances at these words of their visitor. Evident- 
}ly she knew nothing of the stories about the 
The former quickly said, in order to 
change the conversation, 
2 «© * Braithwaite, I envy you that fine retriever of 


depths of this glen, there dwells the second hand-} your’s. Is not that the handsomest creature you 


somest man in this region,’’ this with a glance, 
loving and proud, at her brother,—* dwells alone, 
without mother, or sister, or wife.”’ 


‘‘He must be a churl,” suggested Kate Mark- 


am. 


‘* No,’’ said Sir James, ‘“‘ he seems to me rather 


like a man with an overruling purpose in his life, 


forcing him apart from others, and yet with a} ued, ‘but not by the simple fairy people. 


strong tendency to be like the rest of the world. 


I have often met him in the fields and woods, for 
he is constantly out with his dogs and gun, or 
fishing rod; and I have found him, not only civil 


Vou. LXXIV.—18. 


} ever saw?” addressing the others, as the animal 
; approached nearer when spoken to. 

Edmund Braithwaite replied, 

“Yes, I prize King, for that is his name,’ and 
immediately turned to Miss Eldon, to answer her 
question about the fairies. 

: The place is said to be haunted,’’ he contin- 
Spec- 





ee 


} tres are said to walk here.” 

“Oh! better still! Real ghosts, Mr. Braith- 
waite?’ said Margaret. 
3 A slight change passed over his countenance 
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at her words. Edith noticed it, and wondered if ‘ 
pain caused it, and wished that Margaret could } 
be satisfied with less questioning. 

In a moment Mr. Braithwaite rallied, and said, 
courteously, 

‘* Will you not dismount? I have no groom to 
summon, but I shall be proud if you will accept 
myself as a substitute.” 

They looked at oxe another. All and each 
were eager to make the most of this unexpected 
invitation. With Sir James and his sister, it was 
an honest pleasure, for they held the hope that 
one, who seemed so fitted for the amenities and 
enjoyments of life, was at last going to throw off 
the strange restraint he had hitherto maintained. 
To the others, it was simply curiosity. 

‘Really, Braithwaite,’’ Sir James said, ‘‘it is 
very polite of you to ask us in, so many of us as 
there are. We did not come this way with any 
intention of trespassing upon your kindness; but 
since the ladies seem anxious for an inside view 
of your historical old castle, we will, with your 
leave, tie our horses here, to those trees, ond § 
enter, at least for a few minutes.” ; 

When the ladies had dismounted, Braithwaite ; 
said, ‘¢‘ Excuse me for a few minutes, but I must $ 
go around to a postern gate, in order to get in 
and open the front door, which is barred from 
the inside,” and bowing gracefully, he disappeared 
round the corner of the nearest tower. 

As soon as he had gone, the amazement of the 
party broke forth in various exclamations. 

‘How charming he is,”’ said Margaret. ‘ Do 
you not all think so?” ; 

‘What a musical voice—and what a grace!” 

‘“‘What a fortunate thing to be the son of a 
murderer, or to be the victim of ghosts,’’ said | 
Vaughn, ‘if fair ladies are to become so interested 
in you.” 

‘‘He assisted you from your horse, Edith,” } 
said Margaret. ‘Was his hand cold, like that ; 
of a phantom ?”’ 

The great door was now thrown back, pre- 
venting further conversation, and Edmund Braith- 
waite appearing, requested them to come in. 
They found themselves in a large, square hall, 
with a tiled floor, and wainscoting of oak. In 
this hall there hung two portraits. One was that 
of a boy, about ten or twelve years of age, in a 
costume of unmistakable Puritan cut. The face, 
though that of a child, was unpleasant, on account 
of a certain stoniness of expression, which was 
probably more a reflex from the subject than any 
fault in the painting, which was an excellent one. 
The other face was most lovely. It was a fair 
young girl, seemingly about sixteen, with hair of 
gold, combed back from the forehead, and falling 
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in wavy masses about the neck. She had the 
sweetest, saddest violet eyes, so intense in their 
depths of tenderness, so touching in their expres- 
sion of wistfulness, as of some poor dumb thing, 
which fain would speak and could not, that one 
felt stricken for her as he gazed, and could not 
but carry away with him a lingering sense of 
sadness, inspired by the almost divine image. 
These were the children, Alice and Oliver, of the 
Roger Braithwaite, who had lived in the time of 
the Commonwealth. 

A massive oaken table stood at one side of the 
hall, and there was an oaken settle, and a number 
of roomy, high-backed arm-chairs, covered with 
reddish-colored leather, all of which were also of 
oak, ancient and well worn. There was, also, an 
enormous stone chimney-piece, over which were 
hung some pieces of armor; and about the hall 
were scattered match-locks, pikes, and other 
weapons of the seventeenth century. 

The visitors remained for sometime in this dark 
old hall, struck by its venerable air. Edith stood 
long before the portrait of Alice, affected to silence 
by the singularly pensive face. The master of the 
castle followed her with his glance. He had seen 
that she was beautiful, and he now observed that 
alook of divine melancholy shone out of her 
eyes, as she continued to gaze on the picture, 
giving them, though of a different hue, a strange 
likeness to those of the fated lady of Monk’s Hol- 
low. He looked, and loved from that moment. 
His intense gaze, as often happens, influenced its 
object, unconsciously to herself. She glanced 
around, their eyes met, and they both smiled 
simultaneously. Edith’s look fell under his, 
veiled beneath her long lashes; and a lovely 
color diffused itself over her cheek. 

He advanced suddenly to her side. 

“It is a heavenly face,” she said, trying to 
shake off a curious embarrassment, that had come 
suddenly upon her. 

“Yes,” he answered, gazing intently upon 
her; ‘yes, it is heavenly,” in low tones, as if 
speaking to himself. 

Then he raised his eyes to the picture. 

“That is the portrait of a distant ancestress of 
mine,” he said; ‘‘and yet, although I never saw 
it until within the last year, it seems as familiar 
as the face of one who had been dear to me since 
childhood.” 

Edith was astonished to perceive a dew, as of 
unshed tears, overspread his eyes. 

“T can well imagine that you do,” she an- 
swered, ‘for it is a singularly winning face, of 
such an appealing beauty, that one could not 
easily forget it.” 

Sir James and Margaret now came up and 
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joined them, and the conversation about the 3 
picture ceased. ; 
‘Shall I show you my own particular room ?”’ 
said Edmund Braithwaite. And receiving an 
assent, he led them into a charming apartment, 
evidently the dining-room of the place. Scattered 
about were various valuable China ornaments. 
On an oblong table was a very elegant Japanned 
cabinet. Some paintings and engravings were 
hung on the wall. ; 

All exclaimed with pleasure as they entered, } 
Margaret saying: ; 

«‘T see you occupy no monk’s cell here. Now 3 
the name of the place, and its exterior, had caused ; 
me to regard Mr. Braithwaite as some holy anch- 3 
orite; but I perceive differently.” 

‘You do not think the worse of me, I hope, on 
that account ?”’ 

‘“No, oh, no! But I wonder the more at you, 
Mr. Braithwaite.” 

“Why, may I ask ?”’ 

‘“‘ Because of what I have heard of your want 
of sociability. Now, if you were altogether op- 
posed to the pleasures of life, and did not indulge 
in light literature or a meerschaum—I see you 
do—and wear velvet slippers—” 

“I might be permitted to shut myself up, I 
see. I am forced to wear velvet slippers though, 
having no one to make me embroidered ones—”’ 

“There it is, Braithwaite,’ interrupted Sir 
James. ‘You must come out, and then you shall 
have all kinds of fancy devices showered upon 
you.” 

‘«« But no time to color my pipe.” 

«That is true,’’ said young Eldon; “‘ now when 
I want to smoke, it is made anything but a pipe 
of peace to me by Miss Margaret here. I'd ; 

3 





glad to have a place to myself.” 

‘You would smoke all the time, Herbert, if 
you were not stopped.” 

‘‘ Well, I can vouch that Mr. Braithwaite is 
not constantly engaged in puffing himself away,” 
said Sir James, ‘‘as I see him out very often, 
and never with a cigar.” 

‘No, I seldom smoke, excepting in the even- } 
ing. Then, very often, I depend upon it, as I} 
seldom get to sleep before daybreak.” 

i 





‘«Tlow very disagreeable,’’ exclaimed Margaret ; 
then added, ‘‘ but I suppose you like it, or you 
would not do it?” 

“‘No, indeed. Certainly I do not like it,’’ was 
his reply. ‘¢ You all know,’’ he went on, frankly, 


has taught me that the better way is not to at- 
tempt to sleep at night.”’ 

This was uttered in a quiet, matter-of-fact tone, 
much as if he were speaking of some ordinary 
affair. 3 

No one spoke, and there was silence for a time, 
until Sir James said : 

‘¢Of course I knew of the stories, but I never 
credited them, and am astonished at what you 
say. At this partial confirmation of the reports 
from your lips, I mean—but you cannot surely—” 

‘‘ Say that this is a true case of supernatural 
visitation? No, and yes. I do not know what 
to call it, but it is—most painful.” 

‘¢ Mr. Braithwaite, what is it like ?”’ interposed 
the impulsive Margaret. 

“T prefer not to tell, if you will excuse me. 
But any one is welcome to see for himself.” 

“Oh! may we? Do you really mean it?” 
cried Margaret. ‘May we come, all of us, and 
pass a night here? How charming! how roman- 
tic! how altogether eerie and thrilling, to actually 
spend a night in a haunted castle, instead of only 
reading about it in the pages of a magazine! 
Edith, Sir James, will you, oh, will you?’ she 
said; “and get Mrs. Latham—we must have a 
chaperone of course—to come with us.”’ 

Her brother, and Miss Markham, and Mr. 
Vaughn joined eagerly in the request. Their 
host, with a grave smile, accordingly, asked them 
to name a day for the visit. 

“You see what you have done, Braithwaite,” 
answered Sir James. ‘I fear the ladies must be 
indulged. But our time is up now. We shall 
hardly get home for dinner. Shall I ride over, 
in a day or two, and tell you when we will 
come ?”’ 

“Tt will be a gratification to me, if you will,” 
simply said Edmund, bowing to the ladies. And 
then they took their leave. 

As they rode home, they all, Mrs. Latham in- 
cluded, were aglee over the coming event, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, Edith, who was accused of 
cowardice, and was rallied a good deal on account 
of her lack of animation. When thus attacked, 
however, she denied the charge, and strove to 
turn the whole matter into a joke; but she soon 
relapsed into silence, nevertheless. 





CHAPTER III. 
Tue night, which Sir James and his party had 
selected to pass at Monk’s Hollow, came. They 


‘of what is said about this place. It is declared ; arrived at about eight o’ clock, Braithwaite having 


$ 
to be,’”’ turning towards Margaret, but looking § 
past her at the expressive face of Edith, ‘‘ haunted. 

Well, whether it is or not, one is liable, I Sonel 
found, to be disturbed here, and my experience ; 


$ 


requested that they should come early. They 


found their host standing at the door, the hall 


back of him being lighted; and light showing 
from the side windows belonging to his private 
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room, and from two of the upper front windows, 
and from a little oriel window; a light from 
above also shone down the stairway. 

Braithwaite proposed that they should at once 
be shown to their rooms, so as to leave their 
wraps there, and /he led the way, while they fol- 
lowed him up the staircase, emerging at its top 
upon a contracted hall with several doors open- 
ing out of it. These doors belonged to the bed- 
rooms prepared for his guests. 

It must be remembered that but four of the 
previous party had come, Miss Markham not 
hesitating to say that she had changed her mind, 
and Louis Vaughn having been obliged to leave 
that morning, owing to a summons from home. 
Edith and Margaret, therefore, with Mrs. Latham 
to chaperone them, and Sir James and Herbert 
as protectors, comprised the guests. Of these, 
Margaret was wild with excitement and delight. 
Yet none of them, truth to tell, had any misgiv- 
ings as to how the night would be passed, despite 
even what Braithwaite had hinted of his own 
experiences. 

‘‘He is morbid,’ Louis Vaughn had said, an 
explanation occurring to all as the true one. 

The room assigned to the ladies, and from which 
they had seen the light streaming, was a capacious 
one, but though furnished in ancient style, as 
indeed was the whoie house, it did not affect them 
as particularly gloomy, having a party-colored 
Brussels carpet on the floor, and a bright fire 
burning on the hearth. On the oaken mantel 
were placed two high candelabra, each containing 
four candles, all of which were lit; and on each 
of the two dressing-tables there were more candles 
burning in large, brass candlesticks. 

There was one immense bed, reaching nearly 





to the ceiling, and of a width sufficient to comfort- } 


ably accommodate four persons; this was destined 


for Edith and Margaret. Its hangings were of} 


heavy crimson damask. The curtains to the win- 
dows, of which there were four, were of the same 
rich material. The frame-work of this bedstead 
Was massive and cumbrous in the extreme; the 
deep, projecting cornice, which was very heavy, 
being corbelled at the corners on to the moulding. 
Tt also was of oak, and siood against the wall, at 
the side of the room opposite the side windows, 
at once attracting the attention of the ladies. 
Another bedstead, more modern, and evidently 
just put up, was arranged for Miss Markham. 
‘I thought,” said Braithwaite, in explanation, 
‘that you would all prefer sleeping in the same 
room.”’ 

Braithwaite accompanied his guests to the door 
of this chamber, and then conducted the gentle- 
men to their apartment. The ladies were not 
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{ long in taking off their wraps, and soon destended 
} to the drawing-room. 

Sir James and Herbert, whose chamber was in 
} the rear, across the passage, joined them as they 
} came out, whereupon an immediate comparison 
} of notes took place. 

‘‘ Ours is a dismal place,”’ said Herbert, shaking 
his head, and affecting to look solemn. ‘‘ What 
are your quarters like ?”’ 

‘Comfortable for both man and ghost,’ an- 
? swered Edith. “A very cosy room, I think, in 
} spite of its size.” 

“But it is so large that the candles cannot 
possibly light it, so who knows what the corners 
may contain,” said Margaret; ‘And besides, 
there are two doors.” 

“One leads into a closet, and the other is 
locked,’ said Edith. ‘I tried them.” 

‘But what docs your true spectre care for 
that?’ laughed Sir James. 

“In what good order everything looks,” said 
Mrs. Latham. ‘I noticed that there was nothing 
wanting in our room. But where are the at- 
tendants ?”’ 

‘IT have seen none,’? answered Sir James. 
‘‘Perhaps Braithwaite is a thorough-going utili- 
tarian, and has brought his family ghosts under 
the yoke of service, in lieu of fleshly retainers.” 

‘Of course,”’ said Margaret; ‘it would spoil 
the place to have any other kind. What do you 
> think of their skill in hair-dressing?’’ she asked 
} of the two gentlemen, tossing and turning her 
— head, with its abundance of light hair 
3 gathered into a bunch of curls at the back. 
“Pretty well for a performance by invisible 

hands,”’ they said. 
} They had now reached the foot of the stairs, 
and were again in the entrance hall. Braithwaite 
} met them at the door of his morning-room. 
“I shall, as before, bring you in here,” he 
i said, « knowing it to be infinitely the pleasantest 
3 room in this old ruin; indeed, I may say the 
; only pleasant one.” 
} “Oh, Mr. Braithwaite, let me assure you how 
comfortable and pleasant we find our room up 
stairs,’’ said Mrs. Latham. 

‘<It affords me much gratification to hear you 
say so,’ was his reply. 











; Then they drew round the fire, for the evening 


was chill. Several hours followed, in talk and 
laughter; all, and especially Braithwaite, being 
in the best of spirits. This strange host and his 
guests found much in common. 

At last the clock struck eleven. Mrs. Latham 


rose. 
‘*T don’t like to break up so pleasant a gather- 
ing,” she said, ‘‘but these bright eyes of Edith 
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and Margaret must be kept bright; and it is time 
they were closed for that purpose. Good-night, 
Mr. Braithwaite, and many thanks for a most 
agreeable evening.” 

They had been partaking of a delicious cold 
supper, daintily served on exquisite china, and 
with rare, old Venetian glass. 

They all rose, and Braithwaite said : 

“My housekeeper, Mrs. Kirle, will attend 
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‘* Indeed !” 

‘¢ Servants have no business to be sociable.” 

‘Oh! but they must dislike loneliness as much 
as any body else, Mrs. Kirle, and this is such a 
lonely place.” 

“Yes, miss, it’s quiet, but that never troubles 
me.” 

After a moment she said : 

“Now I will go, and if you should require 


upon you in your room, if you will permit her to } anything, the ringing of that beil, upon the table 


do so.” 

“Thanks,” said Mrs. Latham. 

They had scarcely reached their apartment, 
when a knock was heard at the door, and Mrs. 
Kirle stood courtseying before them. 

Had any one of them been, secretly, afflicted 
with timidity, at finding herself at this time of 
night in this lonely, haunted castle, none of them 
had said so; antl the presence of Mrs. Kirle 
would certainly have now proved re-assuring, 
for she was a woman of an emincntly honest and 
straight-forward presence and address. She was 
short and stout, though not corpulent, and her 


there, will bring me. Good evening, ladies.’ 
And she withdrew. 

‘“* Quite non-committal,” was their remark, as 
soon as the door was closed after her. 

‘Lovely Fidelia,”’ said Margaret, “she looks 
as if she might do yeoman’s service on occasion.” 

But there was little to be said about Mrs. 
Kirle, and a close scrutiny of the room having 
been made by Margaret and Edith, by which 
nothing was discovered to add to their excitement 
in any way, the three, being fatigued, were 
quickly in bed and asleep. 

Edith, who lay next the wall, awoke with a 


countenance was broad and intelligent, with} start, after, perhaps, an hour or two, with a 
straight, grizzly, iron-gray hair cut short to the ; feeling that some presence, beside that of the 


head. She was arrayed in a gown of some brown 
woolen stuff, made so short in the skirt as to show 
her feet above the ankle, cased in a pair of stout 
leathern shoes. Her voice was harsh, and she 
spoke in quick, short sentences, wasting no 
words. Her manner was thoroughly respectful, 
however. 

“It’s likely, though,” she said, as she offered 
her services, ‘that you'd be apt to think these 
hands too rough to work about a lady with. 
They are rough, but they’re not rude.” 

“T am sure they would be very useful and 
kind,”’ said Mrs. Latham. ‘‘ But we are none of 
us very dependent upon help at our toilet, and 
the littie we do need, being altogether here, we 
can render to each other.” 

‘‘Then you have no orders for me, madam ?”’ 

“None. All our wants having been attended 
to beforehand so well; by yourself, I presume?”’ 

“‘Yes, madam. I received Mr. Braithwaite’s 
orders, yesterday, to prepare this room for you.” 

‘“« And you have left nothing for us to ask for,”’ 
here put in Margaret, having a hope to win this 
feminine griffin by fair speeches. ‘I suppose 
you came from Guernsey with Mr. Braithwaite,” 
she continued. 

‘Yes, miss, I did.”’ 

“Do you like it here?” 

‘« No, miss, I do not.” 

‘I do not wonder. Guernsey must be a very 
cheerful, sociable place.” 

‘I am not sociable.” 








other sleepers, was in the room. The small 
night-lamp still burned brightly, but would have 
been insufficient to more than just break the 
gloom of the large apartment, had it not been 
for the light of the moon shining across the floor 
and upon the wall. Edith’s awakening was com- 
plete. There was no interval of confusion and 
uncertainty in her thoughts, as is so often the 
case. She knew at once where she was, and 
recollected all that had passed. She, therefore, 
at once decided that the sensation with which 
she had awakened was the effect of a dream, and 
was most natural, all things considered. 

But she had been aroused too entirely to find 
it possible to sink into slumber quickly again, 
and feeling the influence of the place,- roused 
herself on her elbow, and looked around her. 
As she did so, she distinctly heard the door of 
the room, which had been tried by Margaret and 
herself, and found locked, and which was hidden 
from her view by the bed curtains, opened, opened 
or closed. She heard the handle turned, and the 
heavy door creak upon its hinges. Could she 
have been mistaken? No, certainly it was the 
closing of a door that she had heard, and none 
other than that one at the foot of the bed, for the 
other two, that opening into the hall, and the 
door of the closet, could be seen by her. 

She was a high-spirited girl, with nerve rather 
than nerves, but now her pulses, with a great 
bound, commenced beating wildly, and she felt 
that she could scarcely breathe. With an invol- 
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untary motion she laid her hand upon Margaret, 
but the light-hearted girl slept well, and did not, 
at once, awaken at her touch. 

Edith sank back upon her pillow, her heart 
beating like a sledge-hammer, however. The 
cold perspiration stood, in great beads, on her 
forehead. What would come next? Oh! why 
had this, which she had felt from the first to be 
a foolish scheme, been undertaken? What folly, 
what madness it had been! 

But as the minutes passed, and brought nothing 
farther to cause alarm, she became calmer, although 
still perfectly convinced of the unearthly nature of 
the sound she had heard. What should she do? 
Rouse her aunt and Margaret, and tell them what 
had happened, so that together they could light 
the candles and make an examination of the room, 
and ascertain the condition of the door. 

She was deterred from doing so, however, by 
a fear to which the bravest of us are subject—the 


fear of ridicule. Her disinclination to the whole 
affair, which she had not attempted to explain to 
herself, had been discovered by the others; and 
she had been accused by Margaret of a secret 
reluctance to come, a weak, feminine cowardice, 
and had been teazed accordingly. What would 
be said, if she were now to raise an alarm, when 
no one else had heard anything ? 

If it had been a phantom, or an appearance— 
something that she could say she had seen—it 
would have been different. But it had been but 
simply a sound, and noises can always be account- 
ed for in so many ways. 

Asound? Yes! oh, God! what was that cry? 
Wild, prolonged, unearthly, making the blood 
run cold! 

Her aunt and Margaret were wide awake in an 
instant; the latter grasping Edith tightly; the 
other sitting up, white and scared, in her bed. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Tue sunset paled, and the night-wind wailed, 
While a maiden stood in the dusk and waited, 

With a pale young face, in the trysting place, 
For the coming of one oh, long belated. 


The nightingale, with a lonesome wail, 
Rippled the air with notes of sorrow ; 

And the weather-hen, more wise than men, 
Cawed of the rain that would fall to-morrow. 


The pale young face, with a wierd, strange grace, 
Looked into the night with hopeless yearning; 

And her large eyes shone, as hours rolled on, 
Like two great coals in the darkness burning. 


No dew on the plain, for the coming rain 
Is presaged ever by dewless meadows. 





And no tears came to those eyes of flame, 
Because of the great woe hid in the shadows. 


I know not when, if ever again, 
She sought the home she had left elated ; 

I know not how long, to the night-bird’s song, 
She listened there in the night and waited. 


I only know like a wounded doe 
She looked from her trysting place that even; 
And I know that the rain poured over the plain 
Where fell no gentle dews of heaven. 


Why he came not to that lonely spot, 
Or what, or who, was the maiden fated, 
I cannot say; but I know to-day, 
A grave grows green where she stood and waited. 
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BY HELEN M. 


WARNER. 





Ar the sea-side I first saw her, 

Mid the mazes of the dances, 
Undulating as the eider, 

O’er the crested billow glances. 
Bronze-brown hair and rose-bud sweetness, 

Perfect throat and pure complexion, 
Features chiseled to completeness, 

Voice attuned to soft inflection. 
While her soul looks from a chamber, 

Violet-tinted draped with lashes, 
Coyly hiding half the danger, 

Which beneath the white lid flashes, 
And the gliding of her footsteps, 

And the drooping of her shoulders, 


Is a poetry of motion, 
Soul enthralling to beholders, 
“ Pray, who is the lady, Col’nel, 
With azaleas in her hair?” 
“ That’s the lovely Mrs. Burnel, 
And her husband's sitting there.” 
Bald and bent and thin and yellow. 
“Surely he must be three score ?” 
* Quite that, but the same old fellow, 
Why, he’s worth a million more.” 
So God’s rich bequest of beauty 
Has its price in bonds and gold; 
Not alone in Eastern markets, 
Is a woman bought and sold. 
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at the most fashionable of French boarding schools. 
She chattered French fluently; she had a smat- : 
tering of German and Italian; she played bril- 
liantly on the piano, and gracefully on the harp ; 
she danced “ exquisitely,’”’ and sang “ divinely,”’ 
with all the airs and graces, the trills and cadenzas 
of the prima donna in an opera. 

She was very pretty, too; fair and fresh as a 
rose. There was no need to use ‘‘ rouge vinaigre”’ 
on her rosy lips, or the soft round cheek, where 
the color came and went in such pretty fluctua- 
tions. Butshe did put pearl powder and lily white 
on her clear fair skin, and mercilessly banged and 
frizzed the bronze, brown hair, that had such a> 
pretty, ‘‘natural’’ wave, and suchacharming trick } 
of breaking out into little rings of curls, round her } 
forehead. 

She was pronounced “elegant”? and ‘ aristo- 
cratic,’ by her admirers; and her entrance into 
society made quite a sensation. For two ei | 
she was ‘all the rage.”” At the end of that time, } 
however, her aunt called her ‘‘an absurd little 
fool,’ because she had refused the millionaire, 
Melville Lispenard, the catch of the season. 

«You'll never have such another chance,” 
groaned her aunt. ‘ You'll die an old maid.” 

“Tm not afraid, aunt Ju,’ said Lena, with 
her careless laugh. ‘There are plenty more as 
good as Melville. Horrid brute! I can’t endure 
him.” 

«There may be chances as good, but they’ll not 
come to you. Do you know what I heard a man 
say the other night about you?” 

Aunt Ju put her hands on the girl’s shoulder, 
and looked her in the face, with solemn, terrible 
eyes. 

“It was White Kingsley. He was talking to 
Bernard Davis. ‘So you declined to be intro-} 
duced to her; Well, I don’t know but ootae! 
right,’ hesaid. ‘But, by Jove!’ headded, looking 
at you, as he put up his eye-glass, ‘she wears 
well! been out some time. Old woman exhibits her 
everywhere. But she don’t go off. Sort of hangs 
fire, youknow. Lispenard has been amusing him- 
self with her, but is getting tired of her airs. 
You’ll see—another season she’ll be nowhere.’ 
And Bernard Davis nodded affirmatively.” 

Lena turned crimson, and wrenched herself 
out of her aunt’s hands. 


Lena Van Dytvz “came out,” after four years 
; 
2 








‘‘White Kingsley! that little spider,” she 
cried. ‘I refused him—the wretch! ' Pll 
show him whether I will be nowhere another 
season !’’ 

“If you had only accepted Mr. Lispenard,”’ 
sighed aunt Ju, watching her, keenly. i 

‘‘ Melville Lispenard has been amusing himself 
with me!” cried theangry beauty. ‘I will show 
them whether he has or not!’ “Tl get him 
back in a week.” 

And so she did “get him back,’ and in less than 
a week. But before the week was out, came a 
terrible and startling event, that for a time, put 
Melville Lispenard quite out of her thoughts. 
Mrs. Van Dylue was found, one morning, dead in 
her bed, and Lena was left penniless and alone. 
Her aunt died without a will, and her money 
went to her two children, with whom she had 
quarelled years ago; her son, a wild young man 
about town, and her daughter, who had married 
against her wishes. These dutiful children hast- 
ened to take possession of their mother’s property, 
and Lena found herself without home or means. 
Poor Lena! Helpless, terrified, utterly bewildered, 
she did not know what to do in this extremity. 
Her cousin, Gertrude, on the day of the funeral, 
coldly suggested that she should seek a place as 
governess. ‘A girl of your accomplishments, 
can of course easily find a situation,”’ she said. 
Meantime, she icily offered Lena shelter, in the 
house, for ‘‘a few days.” 

Lena went away to herroom and cried all night 
in helpless grief, indignation, and despair. She 
had not loved her aunt very much, but her death 
had been a great shock—a terrible loss—and now 
she was to be turned out of the house, and must 
be a governess. A governess! Why she could 
not teach! She hadn’t the faintest idea how to 
begin to impart to others the “‘ accomplishments”’ 
she possessed. And then to go and be a slave in 
other people’s houses—subject to the insolence 
and caprice of ill-bred parents and children! She 
who for two years had reigned a queen in fash- 
ionable New York society ! She never could do it ! 
She would die sooner, or—yesit, was just the right 
time for Melville Lispenard to send up his card, 
with an apology for his intrusion, and entreaties 
that Miss Van Dylue would see him a few 
moments. 


She descended in her sweeping bombazine and 
(191) 
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crape, to the luxurious, decorously nny came to see if I could do anything for you,” he 
parlor. She had made up her mind what to do} said, looking at her, keenly. 

now, and her face was white and set with resolve. The next instant she astonished him, by throw- 
She would marry him, coarse, dissipated looking } ing her arms round his neck, and breaking into 
as he was, with his low, sensual face, and cruel} hysterical sobs. ‘Oh, John, I’m so miserable,” 
evil little grey eyes. She would marry him, though } she sobbed, and then while he soothed and petted 
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her whole frame thrilled with repulsion, as he } her, as if she had been a baby, all the story of her 


touched her hand. 
She knew this man loved her in his brutal 
way, her poverty was no obstacle to him. He 


unhappiness and her cruel dilemma was poured 
out to him, 


‘Poor little girl! So you must either go and 


rather rejoiced in it, because now he was sure of teach, or marry that—dog—Melville Lispenard! 
her, and before he had not been. She was the} Hang choice, I declare! You shan’t do either, 
most beautiful woman he had ever seen, and he} little sister. You shall come home with me, and 
wanted her for his own, as he wanted the finest } we'll set up housekeeping together, in a pretty 


horse, or the fastest yacht that money could buy. } new house I have in my eye. 
His little, evil eyes greedily watched her as he } 


I have money 
enough, dear, to take care of you, and love 


talked toher. She listened gravely, as he pleaded } enough, too.” 


his cause. 


icy cold and trembling. 
denly, with the look of a startled hunted deer in 
her eyes, and then her head drooped, and turned 
from him; and her lips were parted to speak her 
consent. 


She was yielding, he saw; for she did } 
not withdraw the hand he had taken, though it was ; 
She glanced at him, sud- ; swooped down on mighty wings, out of the clear 





He seemed to poor, little, weak Lena just 
like a great, strong, rescuing angel, that had 


blue sky, to her assistance. She was glad enough 
to give Mr. Lispenard his dismissal, in a very 
pretty and penitent little letter; to bid a cool 
farewell to her cousins; and to go with Dr. 


In his triumph he passionately kissed the little } Burton back to the quiet New England town in 


hand he held. His hot breath was on her cheek 
the next instant. But, with a quick shudder of 
disgust and abhorrence, she drew back, ‘“‘Oh wait 
a little while,” she cried, half breathlessly, while 
a sudden vivid carmine dyed her cheeks. Just 
give me till to-morrow to—to think!’’ He drew 
back, with an angry scowl and a half uttered 
oath; but just at that instant came an energetic 
peal of the door-bell, and Lena sprang up, with a 
gasp of relief. 

‘«There is some one coming; I can’t answer you 
now,” shecried. ‘Just be patient with me—till 
this evening, then—Go now, please.’’ 

He left the room, still scowling and wrathful, 
and in the hall passed by a tall, burly young man, 
with auburn hair and beard, and bright blue eyes, 
who was asking for Miss Van Dylue. The judi- 
cious footman had hesitated about admitting the 
stranger, till he saw Mr. Lispenard leaving the 
parlor. Now he stepped back and opened the 
door, and the auburn hair and blue eyes were 
ushered into Lena’s presence. 

«Why, little sister, [don’t believe you know me!” 
cried a hearty, cheery voice, and the blue eyes 
looked kindly and pityingly in Lena’s pale face. 

It was her half brother, John Burton, whom 
she had not seen, since she wasa little child, and 
whose existence she had almost forgotten. He 


took both her hands in his, stooped to kiss her 
cold lips, and then held her at arms length, to 
‘‘ Are you glad to see me, sis? Poor 
I was afraid you were in trouble, and I 


look at her. 
child ! 





which he lived. 

Lena was charmed with the new house and its 
tasteful furniture; she was delighted with the 
rosy Irish girl, who filled the post of ‘‘help;” 
and for several weeks she played at housekeeping 
with pretty eagerness and important airs, that 
greatly amused her brother. 

But, above all, Lena was happy in her brother's 
love. She really loved him, as she never had 
loved any one else in her life before, and no 
wonder, for John Burton was a grand fellow, 
strong and gentle, true and warm-hearted. From 
him Lena began to acquire an accomplishment, 
not taught at Madame Gaicherie’s ‘“ Finishing- 
school.’’ She began to learn how to love. 

Love—true love, is unselfish, is tenderly 
thoughtful of the loved one’s comfort, is patient 
with his or her faults and foibles, is anxious 
always to please, always to serve. John was 80 
with Lena, and she quickly learned the lesson. 
But it seemed to her, that ke had no faults and 
weaknesses for her to be patient with, and there 
were so few ways in which she could serve him. 
She welcomed him with smiles and kisses, when 
he came in, tired from his many visits; she 
hovered about him with little caressing ways, 
and entertained him, with her bright, odd chatter. 
She found out the kind of music he liked best, 
and to please him she learned pathetic ballads, 
and the old, old songs, she found in a music book 
that had once been her mother’s. She even 
sewed on buttons, and darned his socks for him, 
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and was ashamed of herself, because she did it so 


badly. 
She had plenty of leisure to read, however, 


and improve her mind, for Northmeadow society 
made few demands upon her time. Coming from 
a great city, and from the gayest circle in it, she 
found a country village ‘‘slow.’’ She opened 
her eyes, in astonishment, when her brother 
spoke of some of its ladies as “ intellectual,”’ and 
called others charming. With the gentlemen, 
Lena got on better, perhaps, because she cared to 
to get on with them. She pronounced them 
“slow,” too, but she made herself fascinating, 
instinctively, and the very few beaux of North- 
meadow, began to drop in very often in the 
evening, at ‘‘ John’s ;’’ and Miss Van Dylue, her 
beauty, her voice, and her winning ways, were 
raved about in Northmeadow, by country beaux, 
as they had been in New York, by city 
exquisites ; the sober mothers, and modest little 
sisters of the village, listening to such raptures, 
with some doubt and disapproval. 

But Lena soon found housekeeping a more 
serious matter than she anticipated. She began 
to have trouble with her “help.” Katy was 
dismissed for dishonesty. Her successor was 
found one day, at dinner time, lying drunk on 
the kitchen floor, the fire out, and the dinner 
reposing, uncooked, on the kitchen table. Of 
course, Jane was sent away, and Hannah came 
in her stead, a “girl” of forty, steady and 
capable, but so furiously high tempered, that it 
was impossible to live in the house with her long. 

A long line of ‘queens of the kitchen” 
followed, each reign lasting but a little while. 
Lena declared that each was worse than her 
predecessor. She no longer wondered that the 
ladies of Northmeadow, found their “ girls’’ such 
an inexhaustible subject of conversation; but 
she vowed never to make her domestic trials, the 
talk of a gossiping little village. 

“T will not go around chattering about my 
‘help,’ and complaining about my troubles; no, 
not if a second Hannah beats me black and blue, 
or a Katy steals every ribbon I possess,” she 
declared, in her inmost soul. But one day—it 
was early in November, and the first cold “ snap’’ 
was biting the noses and fingers of the inhabitants 
of Northmeadow, Lena descended to the kitchen, 
at breakfast time, to find it vacant and cold, 
neither breakfast nor cook being there. The 
“help” had fled in the night, “spoiling the 
Egyptians,” by taking with her several silver 
spoons, and all the coffee and sugar she could 
pack in her trunk. Lena hurried to John, in 
great dismay, and was comforted by the philo- 
sophical way in which he received the intelligence, 
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and the calmness with which he dispatched his 
boy, Peter, to a restaurant, for oysters and coffee 
for breakfast. 

No successor could be found that morning for 
the recreant help, and as dinner time drew near, 
Lena was dismally convinced that she must get 
that meal herself. 

The doctor, and the doctor’s man, were off on 
a country visit, but would be back at two— 
hungry as sharks. With a heavy heart, Lena 
weut into the cold, disordered kitchen; blacked 
her soft little hands, in vain efforts to kindle a 
fire; and when finally it burned in a sulky way, 
she proceeded to roast the piece of veal the 
butcher had brought, and to prepare the 
vegetables. I do not like to dwell upon so 
harrowing a subject, as the dinner that Lena 
evolved from the chaos of that gloomy kitchen. 
No one could eat it, not even Peter, and Lena 
sat disconsolate, a burn on her hand, a smut on 
her nose, and her eyes full of tears, while John 
ate baker’s bread and cheese, and said, gently, 
“Poor little sis! Tl try to find you a girl this 
evening.” 

But he could not, and at sunset, Lena ventured 
again into the kitchen to make some coffee, and 
broil a chicken for her brother’s supper. 

“What an awfl looking place this is!’’ she 
thought, glancing round at the dirt and disorder, 
and then turning again to the sulky stove, which 
refused to do anything but smoke. 

“‘How on earth can I broil a chicken over 
that smoke? I wonder why this stove smokes 
to-day? It never did before. Nothing was done 
this morning, because it was so long before the 
fire would burn at all, and it never was hot! 
Oh, dear, what shall I do?” 

A fresh puff of smoke made Lena’s eyes smart, 
and just then came the last touch of aggravation 
—a ring at the door bell. It was a visitor, she 
knew, for the office bell was at the side of the 
house. 

“<I won't go,” she said, sullenly. And asense 
of the utter helplessness, and misery of her situa- 
tion came over her, and—she sat down, and cried. 
Another ring of the bell—and then presently a 
step along the passage, and the door was opened 
gently. ¥ 

The fairy god-mother had come to this weeping 
Cinderella. There stood Mrs. Lewis, the next 
door neighbor, a kind, motherly soul, with a sweet 
old face and bright dark eyes. 

«‘Excuse me,’’ she began, hesitatingly—then 
she stepped forward, as Lena raised her face from 
the table she was sitting by. 

“« My dear child !”’ shecried, hurriedly. ‘‘ What 
is the matter? Oh, I see! The smoke for one 
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thing. You didn’t turn the damper the right way. 
There!’ A touch of her hand, and the draught 
rushed through the stove, and the fire burned 
merrily. Then she came and put her hand on 
Lena’s shoulder. 

«Poor little girl!’’ she said, with a caressing 
pat. ‘‘Don’t cry, dear, and it will soon be all 
right. Your brother asked me to come in and 
tell you about a girl I knew of. I thought, 
maybe, you would be a little troubled, at being 
left without help, and so I just ran over with 
—see here—some of my bread that your brother 
likes, and a broiled chicken. Save your’s for 
breakfast, dear! Why, my little girl, don’t ery 
so! I'll try to help you through your trouble. 
Poor, little, tender hands! You have been 
getting them burnt, havn’t you?” 

She had taken the girl’s hand in hers, and was 
softly caressing it—her own hands as soft, but so 
strong and helpful! 

‘¢T don’t mind that, Mrs. Lewis,” sobbed Lena, 
‘¢T would burn my hands of for John. I would 
do anything on earth for him; but I don’t know 
how. You never saw anybody as useless and as 
—as ignorant asI am. I don’t know anything,” 
she said, in a hopeless, despairing tone. 


‘My dear child! You musn’t say that. Why 
there are very few girls as accomplished—” 
Lena interrupted her, vehemently. ‘ Accom- 


plished !”’ she exclaimed, with supreme scorn in 
hervoice. ‘I used to think I was ‘ accomplished,’ 
but I see now I don’t know one thing that a 
woman ought to know, at least, to make her home 
comfortable, which is the first thing. Everything 
is as miserable here as it can be. I am a perfect 
slave to my servants. They walk right over me 
when they are here, yet, if they leave me, you 
see [ can’t do anything but sit down and cry.” 

«Yes, you can, love,’’ said Mrs. Lewis, with her 
gentle, caressing hand on Lena’s head. ‘You 
can learn all these things that you are ignorant 
of. Will you come to me, dear, and let me teach 
you?” 

Lena looked up, and then threw her arms, 
impulsively, round the gentle, kindly woman. 

«*How good you are!’ she said. ‘Will you 
teach me? Oh, I shall be too glad! Can I ever 
learn to make bread like this, and to keep my 
house as you do yours ?”’ 

Mrs. Lewis laughed. ‘Of course, you can,” 
she said, cheerfully. ‘‘Wewill begin now. See! 
your fire is burning brightly. Let us fill the 
kettle, and then—‘ Lesson first. How to make a 
cup of coffee.’ John always drinks coffee I know 
for supper. 


“Dear Mrs. Lewis! How good you are!” 


cried Lena, springing up with sparkling eyes and 
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running to fill the ketile. ‘But have you go 
much time to give to me this evening ?”’ 

“Yes, dear. Mr. Lewis is away from home, 
and I took tea early and told my girl she might go 
out, so I am lonely at home, and shall be glad to 
stay with you. Now to business, and while the 
kettle boils, wouldn’t it be well to set things to 
rights a little here? Where is the broom—the 
tea-pan, the cup towels? All here!” 

How different from the despairing, weeping 
little Cinderella of half an hour ago, was the 
bright, eager girl, who flitted about the kitchen, 
and worked so cheerfully under Mrs. Lewis’s 
directions ! 

And at supper, as John drank his cup of excel- 
lent coffee, and looked at hissister’s sparkling face, 
she made an announcement to him. ‘John, I 
want to learn to perform on a new instrument; if 
you have no objection.” 

‘“‘None, dear,” said John, looking rather 
puzzled. ‘ What is it?” 

“‘T mean to take lessons from Mrs. Lewis— 
lessons on the cooking stove,’’ was the demure 
answer; and then Lena laughed at her brother’s 
look ofastonishment. ‘* You don’t believe me, but 
you'll see!”’ she declared, with a resolute face. 

She kept her word. Every day, that winter, 
found her in Mrs. Lewis’s bright, clean kitchen, 
or else Mrs. Lewis would appear in Lena’s, and 
the ‘lesson on the cooking stove’? would be 
patiently given and eagerly learned. Girls” 
came and went at Dr. Burton’s, as at other 
places; but the young mistress of the house was 
no longer at their mercy. Housekeeping, cooking, 
house cleaning, were accomplishments as difficult 
of acquirement as French and music; but Lena 
brought a determined will and much love to bear 
upon them, and she found she could conquer 
them. 

Curiously enough, now that Lena began to be 
interested in homely household toil, she ceased 
to pine for city gayeties. Northmeadow did not 
bore her as it had done. The village itself was 
as dull as ever, but Lena’s own home had become 
a bright, busy, little place, where she kept herself 
happy with constant working and planning for 
the happiness of another, her most arduous toil 
finding ample reward in her brother’s warm praise, 
and Mrs. Lewis’s quiet words of approval. 

Whai a proud day it was for Lena, when she 
could place before her brother, a loaf of bread 
‘‘as good as Mrs. Lewis’s,” and heard him call 
her an ‘accomplished cook !”’ 

But it was late in the winter before this 
happened, and she had toiled many months to 
achieve this victory. ‘‘Cinderella,’’ her brother 
called her, when he would oome in and find her 
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busy in the kitchen ; and many were the laughing 
prophecies he made about the Prince, who was } 
to come and fall in love with her. And so the ' 
Prince did come at last, but he did not find 
Lena dancing in glass slippers at the ball. It all 
happened in this way: g 
In February, John was very ill, with rheumatic } 
fever—so ill that every one thought he must die. ; 
Lena, who had never been in a sick-room in her 
life before, at first could only look on in helpless 
anguish, while others, kind friends and neighbors, 
came and nursed her brother. But love is a 


It’s John’s sister, Lena. Lena Van Dylue, you 
know, his half sister. Why, now I come to think 
of it, perhaps you have met her in New York?”’ 

Bernard gave a low whistle of astonishment. 

“Lena Van Dylue! Is she John Burton’s 
half sister? Well, I have been stupid! That 
silly, flirting girl of the period, my dear old 
John’s half sister! Auntie, I have put my foot in 
it this time.’’ 

“Why, Bernard! What did you say to her?” 
cried Mrs. Lewis, in dismay. 

“Say to her! Nothing. You don’t think, 


wonderful teacher, and she soon learned the } aunt Josie, that I’'d say anything to your ‘new 
noiseless step, the gentle touch, the self-control, ; help’ that Miss Van Dylue could resent? No, no. 
the patience and watchfulness requisite in a good } It’s farther back than that. I have seen Miss 





nurse. From Mrs. Lewis she learned how to ; 
compound and prepare in a dainty, appetizing | 
way, the simple agticles of an invalid’s diet. It 
was one day when she had run in to Mrs. Lewis’s ; 
kitchen, to get advice about the making of some } 
beef tea, and was just pouring it into her pitcher, 
that the Prince arrived. He opened the kitchen 
door and walked in quietly, with no gentleman 
ushers to announce him, and no flourish of 
trumpets to herald his coming. 

The Prince saw a pretty girl in black, with a 
great white apron on, standing by the stove, busy 
with her cooking. Lena saw a tall young man, $ 
with handsome dark eyes, and a clear-cut, resolute } 
face. He looked grave and proud, but his $ 
manner was perfectly courteous and well-bred, } 
as he bowed, looked around the kitchen, glanced } 
at Lena again, and inquired for Mrs. Lewis. 

“She is here—in the dining-room,” said } 
Lena, and then she blushed, suddenly and vividly, 
not at being caught ‘‘en deshabille,” with a 
saucepan in her hand, but because she recognized 
this cool young gentleman, and remembered 
something her aunt had told her. It was, in fact, 
Bernard Darwin. 

“In the dining-room? Thanks. I will go ; 
there then,’”’ he said, and passed through the 
kitchen and vanished into the hall. 

‘‘Why, Bernard Darwin!. My dear boy, ’'m 
so glad to see you,” was Mrs. Lewis’s greeting, 
as her nephew took her in his arms and kissed 
her, warmly. ‘‘ When did you come?” 

“Just now. The fact is, your news about 
John Burton made me so miserable, I cut business 
and ran up to see about him. How is he?” 

Mrs. Lewis shook her head sorrowfully. 

“Very low, poor fellow. But Dr. Bingham 
does not despair. By the way, you came through 
the kitchen. Didn’t you see Lena there?” 

‘Lena! Who is she? I saw a very pretty 
girl there. I thought it was your ‘new help.’” 

“My ‘new help? Oh, goodness, Bernard! } 





‘ 





Van Dylue often in New York. White Kingsley 
wanted to introduce me to her, and I declined the 
honor. I said I did not wish to know any 
girl who was ‘finished at M’me Gaicherie’s.’ And 
she heard of it.” 

‘‘Well, Bernard, whatever she was then, I 
must tell you she is a very nice, good child 
now,” was Mrs. Lewis’s warm response. ‘ And 
if you want to see John, you must see his sister, 
too.”’ 

‘‘Lena Van Dylue a nice, good child ?’’ cried 
Bernard, in astonishment. And in a sort of be- 
wildered maze, he followed his aunt into the 
kitchen; and the Prince was presented to 
Cinderella. 

He had seen her before, in her fairy-given 
ball-dress, and her “ little glass slippers,”’ but to 
his mind she was prettier now, in her black dress 
and white apron, with her bronze, brown hair 
put simply and hurriedly back from her face—the 
‘‘bangs” replaced by little soft curls that would 
steal out on her brow—and no “lily white” 
deadening the pure, pearly complexion. Lena 
had no time for such vanities now, you see. 
There was a bright color in her cheeks—the heat 
of the stove, perhaps—but it faded slowly away as 
she talked to him, naturally and sadly, about her 
brother. 

“She has a heart, then. She does love her 
brother !’’ he thought, as he saw her eyes fill with 
tears, as she talked of John’s danger. 

He walked home with her, carrying the pitcher 
of beef tea for her, and stealthily watching her 
sweet, anxious face all the time. He went up 
to his friend’s room, and was shocked at the 
change illness had wrought in him. It was hard 
to believe that the wasted, fevered frame, the 
sunken eyes and parched lips, the feeble, white 
hands, and scarcely audible voice, belonged to 
stout, cheery, active, John Burton. With an 
effort, the sick man stretched out his hand to his 
friend. 
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«Bernard, old fellow! I thought you would 
come,’’*he said. 

Bernard could not speak at first, but the long, 
close clasp of his hand, and the flush of emotion 
on his usually calm face, told how much he felt. 
These men loved each other, with a love “ passing 
that of women,’’ and now, perhaps, one of them 
was dying. 

After that, Bernard was almost constantly by 
his friend’s bedside, proving invaluable as a 
nurse, strong and tender, and skilful. How 
strange it seemed to him to be sharing this watch 
with Lena Van Dylue, the same anguish of sorrow 
in their hearts, the same prayer on their lips. 
Mrs. Lewis and her friends came to help Lena, 
but none were so efficient and so welcome to the 
invalid, as Bernard. 

In those two anxious weeks, Bernard and Lena 
learned more of each other, than they could have 
done in two years of ordinary life. When, at 
last, John was pronounced out of danger, and 
Bernard went back to his law-business in New 
York, what wonder that his thoughts turned no 
oftener to his friend, slowly creeping back to 
health again, than to the young sister of his 
friend, pale and worn with the watching, yet 
lovelier in his eyes than any other woman in the 
world. Somehow after that, Mr. Darwin’s numer- 
ous clients frequently found him “out of town,” 
and the Northmeadow gossips as frequently 
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wondered “what brought Bernard Darwin up 
this time.’ 

But Mrs. Lewis knew, and John Burton knew, 
long before Lena Van Dylue found it out. It was 
a night in June, when Lena had been singing and 
chatting, gaily, with her brother’s friend, that 
Bernard told his love. 

** Love me!’’ said Lena, in astonishment. And 
then a splendid blush dyed her cheeks, and she fal- 
tered out, ‘you are mistaken, because you know— 
you wouldn’t be introduced to me in New York.” 

‘Good heavens, Miss Van Dylue! I—I hoped 
you had forgotten that. Can you ever forgive 
me?’ he exclaimed, vehemently. ‘‘ What a fool 
I was! Well, I suppose you have had your 
revenge, and you’ll tell me to go now.” 

For answer, she held out her hand, and when 
he had taken it, the soft lit§e fingers closed 
gently round his, and the sweet, gray-blue eyes, 
that were raised to his, said ‘“* Go—if you can!” 

He did not go. Lena is now the wife of the 
wealthy and distinguished lawyer, Bernard Dar- 
win. She is much in fashionable society, and 
greatly admired there, yet mindful of the lessons 
learned in quiet Northmeadow, “she looketh well 
to the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness.”” And she shudders when she 
thinks how nearly she escaped being a miserable 
woman, because she was ‘‘ FInIsHED AT MADAME 
GAICHERIE’s.”’ 
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Tue fragrance of a summer day 

From fading cliffs is seaward borne, 
And sun-lit o’er the gleaming bay 

In richest promise smiles the corn. 


With coming night the west wind leaves 
Our craft; the canvas gently shakes; 

Each ripple scarce our good boat heaves, 
And on her quarter idly breaks. 


Some, careless, whistle for a wind, 
Trresolute before we row; 

Others to loved ones left behind 
On fancy’s wings fly to and fro. 


Oh, golden twi:ight, blessed boon 

Thou bring’st to many a day-worn wight; 
*Tis ours beneath a glowing moon 

To reap the harvest of the night. 


To drift before the tidal swell 
Near miles of network ; till the sun 

Wakes morning, and we joyfut tell ° 
Our myriad fish, and work is done. 


°*Tis ours night’s splendours oft to mark, 
Far flames in harmless terrors drest ; 


And star-show’rs through a glitt’ring are 
Of heav’n illume the glorious west. 


And ours to watch the sea-birds sweep 
Round shoals of herrings, and their rush 
When hungry monsters of the deep 
The silv’ry hosts to sunshine push. 


On trustfu: thoughts, our souls are stayed 
When storms to whitened anger spring; 
Who made the sea the sailor made, 
And keeps him safely ‘neath His wing. 


And oft when sorrow ’s on the wave, 
And wistful eyes grow dim at home 
For those who from their restless grave 

No more to loved ones e’er can come, 


The mind flies on to quiet streams, 
The kindly Shepherd, and the throne 
Above the glassy sea; and dreams 
Of death and evil no more known. 


But comrades, to your oars! ’tis vain 
To trust calm seas and breezes light ; 
Yoho! pull strong, now stronger strain, 





Deep must we row into the night! 
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of a girl reading a letter. It was very simple, } and flying ribbons; their skirts were much 
with few embellishments, and told its story as } befurbelowed ; long, pink silk stockings clothed 
clearly and directly as an antique cameo. The their thin legs, on which they went capering and 
girl was sitting on a sunny bank, by the side of a frisking about. 

high road, bordered with pollard willows. Her Presently I heard a stifled groan, and then a 
hat, thrown hurriedly off, lay on the ground} fall. The tall lady had fainted completely away, 
beside her. Probably she had just got the letter and lay on the floor, beneath the picture. The 
from the post-office; there was the village in the} custoderan, Iran, everybody ran. She was lifted 
distance from which she had come; her sabots } to a couch, near a window. She revived, opened 
were dusty with her walk. On the face was a} her eyes, then closed them again, and lay without . 
half smile, and the eyes, full of breathless mean- } speaking. I fanned her, offered her water. 

ing, were drinking in the page. Youseemedtosee} ‘ ShouldI fetch a carriage?’’ asked the custode. 
the welcome knowledge, passing from it to the She did not speak. 

brain; you could not but expect the smile to} ‘Are you better, madame?” I said. . “ Would 
deepen and broaden, the red lips to part yet } you like to go home ?”’ 

more, the pearly teeth to flash out, and the whole} No answer. 

face to dimple into delight. It was a lewetetien't I turned to the oldest child, a little girl, nine 
of course. No other would rouse such sweet, } years old. 

wistful, throbbing expectancy. “‘ Where are you stopping? I asked. 

Before the picture stood a young lady of ‘Oh! nowhere! We only waited over a train, 
sixteen. She was plainly very much pleased. A } to see the gallery; that’s all.” 
half smile hovered cn ‘her lip also. She was “IT am atthe Grand Laboreur; it is good: 
looking, considering, remembering; evidently in } perhaps as your mother is ill—” 
full synrpathy with the picture. She was uncon- The lady beckoned to the little girl, and whis- 
scious of all observers. After a long gaze, she } pered something. 
went and sat down in a corner, and pretended to ‘‘ Mamma says she will go to that hotel.” 
be studying her guide-book ; but in truth she was When the carriage came, I went with her to it. 
not reading, but had given herself up to a dream, } There was some delay about turning round, or 
braiding her own memories and hopes together ; something, and we had to stand a few minutes 
with pleasant, languid fingers. She was very} in a small, dense rain, which had begun to fall. 
beautiful, with an unchecked, undimmed face. } The lady never spoke. 

I liked to watch her, and while I watched, the **] may see you again, madame,”’ I said, ‘as 
picture started from a type to an individual, } I am stopping at the same hotel. Good morning.” 
gaining in vividness what it lost in breadth. “‘Oh! get in here! Please come now!’’ she 

Eleven years afterward, I was again in the} said. 

Antwerp gallery, and seeking out my little As we rattled over the old pavement, she 
picture, found another figure standing before it. } seemed trying to sleep. Her repose was like that 
This time it was a tall lady in black, and she} one seeks after severe pain, only without traces of 
clearly was not accepting the spirit of the sketch, } agitation; it was a fixed, unyielding, mournful 
for her look was one of deep sorrow, wistful and} abstraction. The little pink birds looked frigh- 
intense, as if she would draw the picture from the } tened, and pressed close to each other. Their 
canvass. She might have been forecasting the; gay plumage was all limp and straggled, their 
girl’s future, by the torch of her own frustrated } curls hung down straight. 

life. Why should she do that, I thought, as I When the bowing landlord came forward, the 
arranged my easel? Her gaze seemed like an } lady did not rouse herself to engage a room: I had 
evil eye on the brightness of my favorite. to do everything. When she got to her room, 

Two little girls were with her, looking as if} she lay immediately down, and closed her eyes. 
imitated from Dresden-china shepherdesses.} The door remained open, and after a while, I 


They had creamy skins, and pink cheeks, and? ventured in to offer toilette articles, &c. 
197) 


Once I saw a picture, in the gallery at Antwerp, wide straw hats, with field daisies and grasses, 
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packages are not at the station,’ she. said. 
“They are in deposit. Would you kindly tell 
the landlord to send for them. Here is the 
receipt.”’ : 

An hour after this, I went out for a walk, and 
when [ returned it was dusk in the hall. Some- 


thing rubbed against my foot, on the top-step of 


the landing, and continued rubbing against me, 
likeacat. It was little Laurette, crouching there. 
She clung to me piteously, 

‘‘How is your mother, my child? Did your 
things come ?”’ 

“Our bags—yes. The rest is gone to Paris.” 

As I put my arms round the child, I found she 
was cold as ice. She still was fully dressed for 
walking; her little Watteau hat pushed sadly 
* away, and her face tear-stained and quivering. 

‘* Have you had nothing to eat?” 

‘*No; mamma doesn’t speak to us. 

Another little fantastic figure glided through 
the shadows, holding the hand of the good-natured 
femme-de-chambre. ‘Indeed, miss,’’ said the 
latter. ‘‘The poor, little things ought to have some 
dinner. I have been in and asked madame, but 
she will not speak.” 

“Won't you come with us?” whispered the 
oldest child. 

I went. The mother still lay as I had left her, 
not sad but rigid. She started to a sitting pos- 
ture, with a movement of perfect energy. 

‘*Yes—yes. Surely they ought to have dinner 
—surely. Perhaps you will let them go down 
with you. Is there table d’héte?” 

‘“*No,”? Lanswered. ‘The table d’héte is in the 
middle of the day. But they can have dinner at 
any hour.” 

She had directed her grave, intense eyes on me, 
when I began to speak; but even before I had 
finished, they had dropped on a corner of the 
table, in deep abstraction. Then she started, and 


spoke rapidly, as if afraid of not keeping hold of } children. 


the thread of her ideas. 

‘« Will you be so good as to order something for 
them? And afterward—yes, there are two beds 
liere—they can go to bed. They are quite used 
to going to bed alone.’ 

All expressions of interest or sympathy wilted 
on my lips. She was walled about with abstrac- 
tion, that seemed like mental catalepsy. How- 
ever, I said, as kindly as I could, ‘Won't you 
take something yourself?” 

She did not look at me. 
chambermaid, 


She looked at the 
“Bring me a cup of tea!”’ Then 


she lay down again, and spoke no more. 
The next morning, she sent her visiting card to 
my room—Mrs. Laura Tasor—vwith a few polite 
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She calmly opened her eyes, *’ My small : words, beggingmetocome to her. She had grown 


‘in the night, twenty years older. I had thought 
‘ her about my own age—twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight perhaps—but now she looked more than 
forty. 
“T must go out,’ she said. “ These little 
; things will stay here. They will amuse them- 
selves. The eldest is very good, and takes care 
of her sister. Pardon; will you be home at 
dinner-time ?”” 

“Te. 

“Then would you allow them to go down with 
$ you?” 

Of course, I assented. 

When the dinner hour arrived, the children 
were in the hall. ‘Will you come down to 
dinner with me, my dear?” I asked the youngest, 
about six years old. 

«¢T don’t know,”’ replied the child, suspiciously. 
‘Tt depends on what you are going to have.” 

“Bi-bon! how rude you are!” exclaimed 
Laurette, in distress. 

“Oh! no, only prudent!” laughed I. “ Bi- 
bon’s continental experienee is something like 
mine.” 

‘¢ Bi-bon, I'll tell mamma,” whispered Laurette. 
‘Of course it will be something nice.” 

«*Um—you don’t know,” returned Bi-bon. 
«‘She gave me an orange a little while ago, and 
it wasa sour one. I’ll never take another orange 
from her.” 

“ How can you, Bi-bon ? 
sweet.” 

‘““No, she didn’t. She said, ‘Here, child, 
don’t you want a sour orange ?””’ 

I believe, however, the menu of the Grand 
Laboreur suited Miss Bi-bon, for she confided to 
me, afterward, that she “liked those mashed 
potatoes with nutmeg in them.” 

I stopped at home all the afternoon, for I 
really felt as if I could not leave the stranger- 
They spoke an odd melange of French, 
English and German. Their mother did not re- 
turn till eleven at night. And all night I lay 
puzzling where I had seen her face before. As I 
groped and searched in my memory, out of the 
roll of the past, it rose, framed in the visions of 
sweet sixteen, with a back-ground of ruddy, 
luminous Rubenses, and elegant Van Dykes, the 
girl in the picture-gallery eleven years ago! 

With morning came a note, telling me she had 
gone by an early train into the country, and 
coolly asking to continue my kindness to her 
little birds for a fortnight, for which time she had 
paid the landlord in advance, also feeing the 
femme de chambre heavily to look after them. 

Their boxes came from Paris. Laurette showed 


She thought it was 
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herself quite capable of opening them, and 
selecting for her sister and herself. ‘These 
dresses we have on, are our féte-day dresses,”’ she 
said. ‘We cannot wear them every day, else 
there will be nothing fresh for Sundays, and we 
will not look like little ladies. You will take us 
to promenade on the Place or somewhere, on 
Sunday, I suppose, won’t you mam’aselle ?” 

«TI suppose so,” I assented, in a maze at her 
coolness. 

«But we will wear them at table d’hote,’’ she 
continued, recurring to the important subject. 

“Not to-night though. We have peacock 
suits. Don’t you think mam’aselle,’’ coming 
close to me confidentially, ‘that our peacock 
suits would be best for to-night ?” 

«Oh, assuredly,”’ I said, ‘‘ your peacock suits 
to-night.” 

She gave an approving nod. 

«And pray,” I ventured, ‘“‘what is a peacock 
suit 2” 

“Don’t you know, mam’aselle? I mean 
peacock-color, that was so fashionable, last year.” 

“‘Oh! so fashionable !’’ I echoed. 

“Yes. Certainly, they are not new, but we 
must wear them, because we have not outgrown 
them, and they are still nice.” 

I took the children with me to the gallery, every 
day. I was doing a little amateur copying, and 
they amused themselves, by acting scenes before 
two pictures they chose, one for their ‘‘ morning 
mamma,” and one for their “‘ afternoon mamma.”’ 
One day, Laurette came dancing back to me, in 
high glee. She had been posing to an artist, in 
the long room. The next morning, she confided 
to me, that she intended wearing her /féte-day 
dress to the gallery, that day. ‘The pink dress 
you first saw me in, mam’aselle, I think it would 
please monsieur, and the picture would look 
prettier, if | were dressed in that.” 

Presently I heard a great howling in the 
children’s room. I found Bi-bon dancing with 
rage, because Laurette objected to her wearing 
her pink dress also. 

«‘ Why shouldn’t she, Laurette, if she wishes ?”’ 

‘“‘T don’t wear mine to look pretty, mam’ aselle,”’ 
argued Laurette ‘‘I wear it to make monsieur’s 
picture look pretty.” 

But Bi-bon’s reasoning went no farther than 
“I don’t see why I can’t wear mine if you wear 
yours!”’ in a long drawn shriek. 

“Oh! let her wear it, Laurette! ”’ 

“JT thought you understood, mam’aselle, ” 
pathetically. ‘It is because of the picture. ”’ 

“I don’t care! I'll wear mine,” wailed Bi-bon. 

Laurette tried to look severe, but, failing in 
that, produced a scornful expression. 





I had not finished arranging in the gallery, 
when I saw Laurette’s pink toes approaching me. 
She was accompanied by a handsome young artist, 
who bowed low, and respectfully asked my per- 
mission to appropriate my little protegé, for a 
halfhour. ‘‘Ishould perhaps have made my re- 
quest, yesterday,’’ he added. ‘I find something in 
the way la petite carried herself, like a bird just 
alighted, precisely what I need for the moment.” 

Laurette stood close to me, with a graceful air 
of timidity. And I obediently took up the part 
she assigned me, and played it out to the end, 
just as if I had a right to accord permission. I 
accepted the artist’s effusive thanks, and I stooped 
to take Laurette’s kiss. 

At the end of the fortnight, arrived a letter 
from Mrs. Tabor, putting off her return inedfinite- 
ly, but enclosing more money, and “feeling sure 
her treasures were safe with me.” 

“Annette is very amiable,” said Laurette, 
‘sand comes in every night to see after us; but 
I undress Bi-bon, and Bi-bon helps me, she can 
untie my things, which fasten behind, she often 
does it when mamma is here, oh! we shall do 
very well mam’aselle.” 

“‘Do very well!’ I echoed, looking at the little 
girl, as if | were magnetized. She found endless 
amusement in folding and re-folaing the contents 
of their little boxes, and Bi-bon found hers in ro- 
mancing. She would stand with her large black 
eyes fixed on a distant spot, and in slow, matter- 
of-fact way, tell me wonderful stories about their 
life in Paris and an old nurse they used to have. 

‘‘Ts it true, Laurette?’ I would say. 

“‘N—no—not much. Bibon thinks it is. 
only a baby.”’ 

At first, I could not detect the time when the 
fact ended, and her own superstructure began, 
but later on I Jearned to catch the moment, when 
the spirit of fiction glided into her brain. Her 
bead would turn a little on one side, and a cun- 
ning light dawn in her eyes, and I would watch 
and wonder. I might have thought it a pure, 
involuntary ideal faculty, only ‘the baby” was 
always ready to apply it in all its versatility, for 
her own and her sister’s benefit. 

Laurette rather bent and guided circumstances 
than invented them. Not that she was capable, 
at nine years, of reasoning about this process, 
or of putting it into words: all the same, she did 
it. For instance, it seemed to her (instinctively) 
eminently fitting that I should be the recognized 
guardian of her and her sister, alone in a hotel 
in a strange land, any other interpretation of the 
situation would be very gauche, and she crowded 
me into the position, not by any arrangement, 
but by taking it for granted, and then by some 


She’s 
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quite simple but effective action making it perfect- 
1y natural. She often put words into my mouth. 
To be sure, I, to avoid unpleasant complications, 
often answered questions, and assumed direction, 
as if from an intimacy that did not exist; then 
she smiled approvingly on me! I played into her 
hands; I was quite conscious of it. She took to 
calling me “little aunt.” 

Meantime, I became really ashamed to let people 
know how the matter stood. I took the children 
for walks and drives; they did their hour’s lessons 
with me every day; I facilitated their spending 
their pocket-money as pleasantly as possible. 

‘““Where will you get more, when this is 
gone ?”’ I asked Laurette. 

*“‘T don’t know. I suppose mamma will send 
more.”’ 

‘‘ Did she say she would?” 

“No.” 

“« Did she ever leave you before ?”’ 

«¢ No, never.” 

What did itall mean? I often put this question 
to myself. But I could find no answer. 

One day, I was suddenly seized with the idea 
that Laurette, though against all appearance, was 
deeply artful, and I subjected her to a sifting 
cross-examination, to find out if she really knew 
whither, and why her mother had gone, and when 
she would return. Butshe knew nothing, and was 
hurt at my suspicion. Bi-bon listened gravely, 
and was thereby and thereafter stimulated to 
compose and enact a. little drama, whenever a 
carriage drove into the court of the hotel. She 
would rush to the window, pull it open, and lean 
eagerly out, to “see if that was mamma.” 

‘* Does she really think her mother is coming ?”’ 
I asked Laurette. 

‘¢ Maybe she does,” answered she, 
may come any day, you know.” 

Sometimes, when descending to table d’héte, 
Laurette would take my arm, and walking on 
gravely by my side, enter the salle-d-manger con- 
descendingly, seat herself, and spread out her 
skirts like a little princess; at others she would join 


*¢ Mamma 








“ Perhaps he did not know you, my dear.” 

“Perhaps not,” she replied, diplomatically, 
**We had on our cotton dresses, to-day.’ 

‘‘ Hedid know us,” pronounced Bi-bon, gravely, 
from the top-rail of the stairs, where she had 
perched herself. 

T looked at the six-year old lady, as she sat there, 
‘‘ Why didn’t he speak to you then, Bi-bon ?” 

But Bi-bon didn’t answer. 

Such things, with one or two others that hap- 
pened, made me feel uncomfortable. My friends 
began to talk, and to wonder about the strange 
children foisted on tome. Why did I submit. 

The carrillons of Antwerp Cathedral consist of 
ninety-nine bells, and I never heard music more 
effective on the nerves. Sometimes, at the Ave 
Maria, streams of passion and fancy seem dropping 
down upon us fiom their airy, elevated world. As 
I sat, listening, one evening, when autumn had 
worn into November, and my singular charge was 
still closely clamped to me, they or something else 
called up in my mind the legend of the demon of 
Antwerp—a bogie for whose ousting the images 
of the blessed Virgin, at the corners of the streets, 
were set up, for he would never pass such. He 
mimicked the groans of persons in distress, par- 
ticularly assuming the shape of a lost child ; which, 
when some charitable woman took home and 
nursed, would after a while grow so frightfully 
heavy, that she would put it down in amazement, 
and then the demon ran off, shrieking with 
laughter. Other amusements he indulged in, 
such as stretching himself to terrible lengths, to 
look in upper windows, and alarming the people 
within by outlandish talk. But this of persona- 
ting lost children came near me, with weird and 
uncomfortable power, just then, as I sat beneath 
the clangor of the same bells, that had swung 
over his antics. I should have literally shrunk 
from either of the children had they come in. 
Were they demon children, after all, and their 
mother only a phantom. 

When little Bi-bon climbed on my knee, that 
night, and laid her arms around my neck, I shud- 


Bi-bon in her headlong flight down the stone; dered. But I said nothing, for I remembered 


stairs, and arrive at the foot, not at all out of } 


breath, and stand waiting for me, smiling, alert, 
and giving little flirts to her flounces and ribbons. 

One day she said to me, as we came up again, 
‘¢Mam/’aselle, that gentlemen who sat opposite is 
Count Garachoff. He used to come to see mamma 
in Paris. Don’t you think he ought to have 
spoken to us? He ought to have said, ‘ Ah, 
Mam/’aselle Laurette’—I am quite old enough now 
to be called mam’aselle—‘are you there! how 
is your mamma?’ Isn’t that what he ought to 
have said, mam’aselle ?”’ 





that something always happened to any one, who 
spoke against the Long Wepper. From that time, 
I confess to an ecrie feeling about the children. 

What was the spell? I felt something in the 
air, but either my spirit was too dense for it to 
penetrate, or it was too subtle and fluctuating. 

A prince came, finally, to read the charm. 
Not a fairy prince, but a real Russian one, tower- 
ing to the full height of my little salon, yellow- 
haired, fifty, and inquiring. I was impatient. 
I described the mystification in very terse 
English. He bowed, suavely. 
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«‘Mam’aselle, I should be an old woman, for | same gentleman who would not notice the 


my errand is a fairy’s, and they always arrive in 
the shape of old women. I come to show you the 
romance of this affair, and what is any bit of life 
without romance? You agree with me, don’t 
you, mam’aselle ?”’ 

«IT make no doubt I agree with you perfectly 
in everything, monsieur.”’ 

“‘ How charming! You must then have known 
that nothing but la grande passion could have 
mixed up these elements ?”’ 

‘‘T only know, monsieur, that a gentleman has 
watched me, and these children, daily, in the 
most insupportable manner; indeed, I have 
sometimes thought my steps were dogged by 
others ; people who look like detectives in plain 
clothes, set on by him, most likely.’’ 

«Excessively annoying, mam’aselle. But in 
keeping, n’est-ce-pas?’’ and he spread out the 
romance, and proceeded to scold me, forsooth, 
because his son, an interesting youth of thirty- 
two, was befogged and befooled, “throwing 
away his prospects, wasting his time, etc.,’’ were 
the words the father used. 

“‘But why does she run away? why does she 
hide?’ he continued. ‘‘ Why does she not refuse 
him at once? Or take him? It is a thing very 
extraordinary.” 

Then he tip-toed over to the children. ‘ Well, 
little one, what do you think of me ?”’ he asked of 
Bi-bon. 

She looked at him, with two great black eyes. 

“T don’t like you. I don’t think you’re nice.” 

“Tam not nice—oh! What do you think of 
Count Garachoff?”’ 

“T hate him.” 

“Ah! Why?? 

Bi-bon reflected a moment. ‘One day, in 
Paris, he tripped me up, and I fell all the way 
down stairs ; and he did it on purpose.” 

“Bi-bon!”’ exclaimed Laurette, “what a 
story !” 

Bi-bon laughed the cunning Iittle laugh, she 
always gave, when detected. 

“Truly a promising infant,” said the suave 
old prince. ‘* And you,” to Laurette, “are you 
as amiable as your sister ?”’ 

“Tf you mean whether I hate monsieur le 
comte, I don’t think it is polite to ask me, 

-monsieur. Is it, mam’aselle?’’ said Laurette. 

‘‘Ha! ha!” softly laughed the prince. He 
narrowed his eyes, and looked back and forth 
from Laurette to Bi-bon, gently rubbing his 
gloves together, the while. ‘ Um—ah—ah—um! 
It'll be a happy family |’? opening one eyelid at 
me; and he walked out. 


The next day, 
Vor, LXXIV.—14, 








children at table, questioning them. They were 
sullen, and would not answer. He was really a 
manly looking fellow, with earnest, blue eyes. 
The romance began to round out beautifully, for 
he was very frank, indeed he fizzled away like a 
rocket. “If I am baulked now, I'll never be 
good for much,”’ he said to me. ‘I don’t mean 
Til blow my brains out, or rush to the bad in any 
way; but I shall never have the heart to do any- 
thing. I wasn’t worthy of her once, and she 
thinks ’'m not now—but—my father, Prince 
Djani, has been with you, is it not true?” 

Meanwhile, Bi-bon was dragging from its 
corner a heavy iron pedestal, which had sup- 
ported a statue. ‘Don’t make that noise, 
Bi-bon, darling,” I said. 

By great effort she had got the thing across the 
room, and now seemed calculating a distance. 
Presently she gave the top a sudden push, and 
tilted it over, directly on Count Garachoff’s toes. 

He hopped three yards from his chair, and 
danced with pain. ‘What do you mean, you 
vicious little thing!’ he said, through his 
clenched teeth. 

Bi-bon stood her ground, determined little 
lump that she was, and Laurette, who had 
screamed in fright, now accepted the situation, 
with the most impertinent coolness, inquiring, 
‘‘ Hadn’t you better go now, monsieur ?”’ 

What cared 1? The romance was properly 
deployed. 

Will you believe it? I took these children with 
me to Paris, when winter came. ‘I can’t come 
yet,” the mother had written. ‘Take care of the 
children still, and increase my obligations to you.” 
More money came with the letter. So, as I had 
to go to Paris, the “‘ pink birds’’ went also. 

There is a pension in Paris, in Rue St. Ger- 
main des Pris. It calls itself quaint, trying thus 
to put its shabbiness and sham, in an attractive 
light, to some eyes; and it really succeeds often- 
times. Bostonians especially patronize it. But it 
has the very thinnest veneer possible of comfort 
and cleanliness. 

Here I came with my little birds; alas! sadly 
drooping and draggle-tailed now, for though I 
had money for their board and lodging, I had 
none for new plenishing. Indeed Madame’s last 
remittance had been rather scanty. She had re- 
quested me to get them nourished for three francs 
a day, if possible. It was found possible, but the 
children were not used to such fare, and they 
drooped and grew sadly pale. They became very 
quiet and timid. They wore their blue cotten 
dresses allthe time now. Laurette had taken the 


I found Count Garachoff, the} faded, soiled pink ones and folded them care- 
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fully away, regardless of Bi-bon’s kicks and} We all started to our feet as if Fortune had come 
screams for each and every one. 

One morning, Bi-bon stood looking at me in- ‘* Madame la Contesse !’’ announced the gargon, 
tently, as I measured a little frock of hers, ona} and in swept a beautiful, dazzling, luxurious 
skirt of my own. She broke out at length ‘‘Isn’t; vision, in violet velvet, blazing jewels, and 
that the skirt of your green silk, mam’aselle ?”’ pareerene smiles. She lit the room. She brought 

“Yes, Bi-bon, darling, I don’t wear it any ; back the reality of a world, where satin slippers 
more, and I thought it might make you, or Lau- {and flowing trains were native, where people 
rette, a frock.”’ didn’t count their francs or their firewood, where 

‘<7 won’t wear it! I won’t!’’ screamed Bi-bon, ; the manners of a grande dame were no travestie 
throwing herself on her back, and dashing her ; —we had begun to question such a reality. 
head and heels alternately against the floor. She; All made a little snatch at gentility, and tried 
continued to scream, ‘‘I won’t! I won't!’ to seem preoccupied; but finally cast it impa- 

Laurette had been silent, all this time, but now ; tiently away, and gathered around my two little 
she turned very red, and said, softly, ‘dear mam’- ones and their brilliant mother. With what 
aselle, don’t be offended, will you? but—but I ; fascinating grace she stooped and kissed the 
don’t think we—we could take cast-off clothes,” ; children, and then presented to me ‘“ Monsieur 
and she burst into tears. ‘le Comte,’”’ the honest-faced gentleman, whose 

My poor little birds! What could I do? And toes might yet be smarting from Bi-bon’s favor. 
how sorry I was:! $ Itwasarushandawhirl. We saw all we could, 

One night, we were all sitting in the salon of breathlessly. ‘Yes, my darlings, I take you to- 
the pension, trying to see by the single petroleum ‘ night, and to-morrow I come for mam’aselle, and 
lamp, endeavoring to keep our feet on the mats tell her all—all—if she has not already guessed ;”’ 
scattered about the cold, waxed floor, trying to } and then she whispered, ‘‘I have been in a con- 
imagine ourselves warm and comfortable, and { vent, trying to forget him, or to find strength to 
enjoying a brilliant foreign life. One tall maiden ; fly from him, because I feared—ah, well! no 
had just looked round on her fellow sufferers, and ‘matter. You see I was wrong—all wrong.” 
enunciated, ‘‘We’ve all left comfortable homes !” Bi-bon’s arms were round my neck, and she 
This was so exquisite that we did laugh, and $ cried sorely, though she did not refuse to go. 
heartily, but the laughter soon died off into cack- ‘““We have our pink frocks yet, mamma,” 
ling, and the French half of the house even frown- ; spoke up Laurette, promptly. 
ed on her upbraidingly, as one who had broken; ‘Very well, dears, go and put them on, and 
the tacit agreement of keeping up the farce. { leave these things here.” 

The gilding and lacquer of the Grand Monarque; In ten minutes, the gilded coach, and the 
still sways every French breast, or did he only { prancing steeds had dashed out of the court-yard ; 
syllable the innate watchword? We had all gone { and when the “ twelve great shocks of sound’’ fell 
back to silence or cribbage; the shadows shook ; from the tower of St. Germain, I lay dreaming of 
the faded and streaked Cupids on the ceiling, the {a little symphony in color, in a many-gabled, 
tall ancient etageres creaked, the wind moaned $ decorated city, that had now, eleven years after, 
down the silent street, when lo! a ring, and dash § lapsed into a beautiful woman, as 

of hoofs! a crash of wheels in the court-yard, a «round her life she felt it fold, 

yellow glare of lamps cast on our dingy walls! In that new world which is the o2d.” 
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I wear the roaring of the sca, And vain appeals to stony skies. 
All night, all night, so ceaselessly. 
So sweet his smile, so dear his face, 

With sullen plunge, and angry boom, You snatched him to your dread em*race. 
It tells its tale of death and doom. 
The breeze blew soft, bright shone me sun— 
T sleep and dream, but still is there He was my last, my only one. 

Its undertone of dark despair. 





Oh, pitiless and treach’rous sea, 
Of drowning children, hopeless cries, Cease! leave me to my misery. 
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IE pon’t know how we ever came to call him 
“Goggs,’’ except that we have an especial talent for 
nick-names, There's my lovely daughter, Helen. 
Some one once said she was like the poor Princess 
of Wales, and for a time we called her ‘‘ Princess,” 








Before Helen and I entirely recovered proper 
solemnity of visage, Susan and the artist had in- 


$dulged in mutual explanation, and promised 


reciprocal visits. 
‘‘How could you, mamma?’’ said my quiet 


which was all very well; but the name finally dwin- } Susan, as we got back to the Lung Arno, on our 


dled, and has stuck at ‘‘ Wales’ for some years. 


way home. ‘There’s nothing more terribly 


We only notice it, when some stranger makes big } insulting than not taking the trouble to remember 


eyes, at seeing her placidly answer to it. 


My eldest girl, who has always been delicate, 


and rather of the hatchet-faced order, was long 


a person’s name.” 
However, I soon found out that Mr. Newman 


; enjoyeda joke. Then his pictures—mostly water- 


ago, teasingly, mamed ‘+ Moon-face,” by her} colors, were a never ending delight. 


brother; and we have made it “‘mooney,” for 


$ He painted lilies which seemed to nod at you 
; 


convenience, having lost sight of its inappropri-} and perfume the air, so satiny and perfect were 


ateness, from long and loving use. 


She was to be, $ the poise and petals; and his roses, too, stirred 


I always said, my comfort in my old age; as her; in the breeze as one gazed, tiny birds clinging 


delicate health would forbid her leaving me. 
But to return to “ Goggs.”’ 


When we were in Venice, Mr. Ruskin said to } 


upside-down to their stems, and peering out at 
the gazer in quite an uncanny way. 
I got a fondness for the dear old fellow, so 


Helen, my handsome daughter, “Do go to}slender and frail-looking, and with never a 
Florence again, while you are so near, if only to} mother and sister to look after him—so when he 
see my pet and protegé—an American, who} had anotherattack of malaria fever, as he had a bad 





copies Botticelli wonderfully, and can paint the 
stones of Venice exactly as they are, time-worn 
and weather-stained, on the canvas.”’ 

«« And who is this eighth wonder of the world ?”’ 
I said. 

“He is named Newman, and very appropri- 
ately, for he’s from your new world, that is where 
the name came from.’ To be more precise, Vew- 
man, became Newman Noggs, Noggs being his 
family name; then Noggs; and then—heaven 
knows why—‘ Goggs ;’ probably because ‘ Goggs’ 
was more euphonious than Noggs. 

Again, in Florence, after many vows to go to- 
morrow to his studio, and as many to-morrows 
which refused to fulfill these vows, we one day 
strayed into a little, quiet square, off the street 
of the Belle Donne, and found a pale young man, 
sitting on a stool, before a cane-easel, and skil- 
fully sketching a very dirty shrine, with a smoky 
lamp winking in the bright sunlight before it, 
and a lovely fountain of pure water, which flowed 
beneath, Somehow I thought, at once, of Mr. 
Ruskin’s pet. 

“Not Mr. Noggs, is it ?”’ I asked. 
I mean—Mr. N—n—n—” 

‘‘Newman, mamma,” said Susan, almost 
severely, and the over-tall young man rose and 
bowed, affirmatively. 


« At least— 


3 habit of doing, Mooney and I quite adopted him. 
At first it seemed awkward to let her go with 
; me to see him, but she is so unlike other girls of 
} twenty-four, and so settled in her plans of life, 
} that I left off thinking about it; and the two 
3 were just like a boy and his elder sister, by the 
} time he was again able to sit in his arm-chair and 
} look out over the flowery balcony to the Santa 
} Felicita. 

‘‘T must marry my Newman as soon as he gets 
well. Iam not at all content with what I have 
noticed,”’ I said to Mooney, as we walked home, 
one day. ‘‘He needs some one to care for him. 
There’s Mary Tappan, and the Price girls have 
each of thema nice little portion, and are dying 
to get husbands—” 

‘Don’t, mother,” said Mooney, indignantly. 

The artist soon became able to crygwl as far as 
our sunny balcony, and seemed to ¥ke our com- 
pany, but he got no stronger. No work could he 
do, and his cough grew worse instead of better. 

Luckily the warm weather was near at hand 
now, Mooney and he were very good friends, and 
she was wonderfully patient with him. I invited 
the Tappan girl to luncheon, and the Prices over 
and over, and gave my poor Goggs the broadest 
3of hints, but nothing came of it. He sat by 
$ Mooney’s work-table, and selected the shades of 
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silk for her embroidery by the hour together, } not require an enormous fortune. I think her’s 
and they seemed so confidential, that I began to } will be enough for you.” 

fancy he was suffering from some early disap- I kissed Mooney’s neck to recall her wander- 
pointment, which he was confiding to kind, } ing attention to our subject, and have her add 
patient Mooney—she who was made for a sister } her encouragement to mine, but she was deep in 
of charity. é a hare-bell, and never looked up or spoke. 

Then Helen’s affair came on, with the Male-} ‘And you don’t—you would not despise a 
spina. I was afraid always that her fortune was } man who sought a woman richer than he?” fal- 
the object of his family, but the young Marquis } tered my good Goggs. 
was so handsome and devoted, that Helen would ‘Not a bit of it. It makes no matter to whom 
not listen to reason, and in less than three months ; the money originally belongs, provided the two 
I was obliged to give her up. She was ridicu-} parties to the contract love each other.” 
lously happy, and the old Duca seemed very ‘““You make me quite mad with impatience, 
proud of her beauty. And my Helen is still, af- } and intoxicate me with hope,’’ said Newman, his 
ter five years, a beloved wife. face transfigured. ‘ But—but—may I not speak 

But I am forgetting Goggs, which I really did } for myself?” 
during those three months. Mooney, however, This last question made me remember that I 
was always kind, and found time to receive him } had never yet sounded the Tappan girl, although 
and sympathize with his ill health, and aspira-} I felt quite sure of her; so I still insisted upon 
tions, or whatever they found to talk about. being his Cupid, and he grew so animated as to 

One evening, when Helen was just married } look positively handsome when he kissed Moon- 
and gone, and Goggs had dined with us, I was } ey’s hand at parting. 
moved to rejoice over my good fortune in that I I fancied Mooney disgusted with my match- 
had one daughter who would never leave me. making projects, as she continued silent after 

“But why? asked Goggs, quite breathlessly. ; Newman’s departure, in spite of my chuckling 

“Oh, that was long ago decided between Moon-} over my successful management. 
ey and me,” I laughed, exultingly. ‘I have I had told Goggs I would drop in at his studio 
never even given her a portion like Helen, to} on the day following, and I left Mooney in bed 
draw around her these fortune seeking continen- } with a headache, when I went away to the Tap- 
tal flies. Indeed we decided that we could give } pan’s, next morning. 

Helen the half of all we had, as Mooney here First I spoke to the mother, and after much 
has promised never to go away from me, and [} praising of my Goggs, won her consent to break 
can leave her the rest at my death.” the subject to the gentle Mary. I settled the 

She turned so death-like pale as I spoke of my 3} whole matter before luncheon time, arranging 
possible demise, that I was conscience stricken, } for a visit from the enraptured Goggs, on the 
and fell to teasing, in order to prove that I was} evening of the same day. 


far from thinking of such an exodus. Near our place I found Goggs, who had been 
‘We can now address ourselves to marrying } too impatient to await my tidings at home. 

you off, my dear Newman,”’ I said, jocularly. “Victory! Eureka! and all the rest of it!’ I 
He got red, then pale, but made no answer. wheezed, breathless from walking too quickly. 


“I know a young lady, who would give her} ‘She is yours, my dear old boy, and this day 
eyes to be sure of the state of your heart, but } you may go tell your love.” 





don’t like to make a sign,’’ I bantered. He looked quite faint with his delight, and said, 
Then he looked boyishly eager. ‘Can't I come in with you now/? Just for a min- 
“You will give me your eonsent, and good} ute!’? But 1 remembered Mooney’s headache, and 
word?” he asked. would not let her be bored with his rhapsodies. 
‘With all my heart, and think you very sen- ‘‘No, no! Don’t come in at present. Mooney 
sible,” said I, putting my arm around Mooney, } has a headache. You are to see your beloved 
whose face was turned away from us. this evening—let that suffice. Now let me go to 
“Tf 1 could only believe your words of good luncheon. Love making by proxy is very appe- 
omen,” said Newman. tizing, I find.” 
‘* You may be sure of their truth,” asserted I,; Contrary to my expectations, Mooney was 
thinking of red-nosed Mary Tappan. entirely unsympathetic, even now that my vica- 
“« After all you have said I did not think you } rious lovemaking was successful, and dear Goggs’ 
capable of being so kind and encouraging.” maternal comfort secured. I said she looked ill, 


“Why not??? I said. ‘¢ Marriage is the proper } and she said her head still troubled her, so I took 
thing for a man in your position, and you do} myself off to Helen’s. 
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‘Well, little Miitter, what mischief have you 
been at just now, that you come in upon us with 
such an exultant air?’ asked Helen, as [ hunted 
her down, in her palace, to her smallest morning- 
room and interrupted a conjugal téte-a-téte. 

‘Am I then so very transparent ?’”’ I answer. 
«Well, my dears, I have been in mischief, but you 
two should be my allies.” 

‘¢ Match-making, my natural enemy, or I’m a 
teapot !’’ called out Carluccio. 

‘Was there a slang-professorship at Oxford 
when they educated you, young man?” I ask, 
severely of my tall son-in-law, to cover my con- 
fusion. 

‘Pleads guilty of the first charge, you see, my 
fairest Trojan,’”’ he said to Helen, and then both 
grew as curious as two crows. 

“Who is it, you wicked little destroyer of 
family comfort?’ said Helen. 

“T knew she had cooked someone’s goose, 
when she came in so very cock-a-hoop, and I 
suppose it is the fair Mooney’s turn. Whom have 
you got upon your matrimonial fish-hook this 
time, small mother ?”’ said my son-in-law. 

“Look here, Helen,” I burst out, “its Goggs !”’ 

“Has he really had the courage?” said Carlo. 

“T am so glad, mamma,” said Helen; and 
both with evident meaning, which dawned sud- 
denly upon and startled me. 

“Tt couldn’t be! They couldn’t possibly 
mean—”’ I cried. 

“Talways fancied that the pale moon regarded 
the painter with warmer lustre than fell to other 
masculine humanity’s share, but I didn’t dream 
that you would play the amiable part of Barkis, 
my reverend parent.” 

This from one! 

‘Why you must have thought mamma blind, 
if she could not see when dear Mooney’s heart 
was gone. It all comes of the propinquity—the 
sister-of-mercy business—” 

And this from the other! 

Miserable mother that lam! Have my clumsy 
hands been binding to another marriage the only 
man my darling girl has ever loved? 

‘“‘Why she is ill!” I heard Helen’s voice 
saying afar off. I got so faint all in a moment, as 
I thought of the horrible entanglement my foolish 
chatter had made, that Carlo put me in a chaise- 
longue and Helen took off my hat and held 
smelling salts to my meddlesome old nose. 

“It is the heat, small mother,” pronounced 
Carluccio. ‘You will not believe in our ardent 
sun until he has quite withered you in your 
youthful bloom.” 

“It is a guilty conscience,” laughed Helen, 
bat you are all right now.” 





‘Tell us how it came about,” begged Carlo, a bit 
of drawing paper and a crayon before him, and 
sketching away furiously. ‘ Goggs—what a pet 
name!—on his slender knees before Mistress 
Mooney, your mamma holding the bottle and 
sponge.” 

I quite groaned aloud, as I saw both so sure of 
their opinion, which I had so blindly traversed. 

Here had I tied that best of fellows to the red- 
nosed Tappan girl, when he and Mooney were 
just made for each other and both for me. 

“*Mamma-in-law, something is cross wise,”’ 
said Carlo, always tottering in his English, the 
moment he deserted the safe ambiguity of slang. 
‘Nel, she’s been putting her revered foot in it, 
as sure as eggs!” 

‘What is it, dear?’ asked my darling. 
you something else which troubles you ?”’ 

‘“‘Helen, Goggs is to marry the red-nosed 
Tappan girl, and it’s all my fault,” I blurted out, 
and began to cry. 

Both look surprised enough, but naturally 
think their former suppositions mistaken. 

“‘But mother, it can’t be your fault if he has 
the bad taste to like a red nose,’’ said Helen, 
coaxingly. 


“« Have 


«We must inevitably have mistaken ourselves,” 
suggested Carlo. ‘‘The only thing will be for 
you to forget what we had the foily to suggest.” 

Then I told them how it had all come about, 
and both were naturally rather vexed with me. 

“And you think that poor Newman under- 
stood?”’ suggested Helen. 

Another frightful thought! 
not understand, and would never fulfil my 
promises for him to the gentle Tappan! The 
more I reflected, the more clearly I szw how 
ambiguous my own words had been, and how easy 
it was for him to be still dreaming of my Mooney, 
the while the fair Tappan held impatient arms 
towards him. I must not stop here. I must go 
and explain—but to whom? 

Tell the Tappans that my amateur Cupid 
business had no authority except in my match- 
making imagination? They would have a right 
to believe me a subject de lunatico inquirendo. 

Tell dear Goggs that he must take the red- 
nosed one for his bride—will he—nill he? And 
suppose he was backward in coming forward, as 
well he might be! Suppose he refused outright, 
as he would be quite justified in doing! 

Helen and Carlo wanted to go with me, but I 
felt that I must be alone awhile to think over my 
troubles, so they shut me into a brougham, and [ 
drove awhile in the Cascine, to try to decide 
upon my wisest plan. Unable to make up my 
mind at all, I went home to Mooney. 


Suppose he did 
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She sat in the shaded room, at work at her 
everlasting tapestry, pale but quite sweet and } 
quiet. I was cruel, but I felt that I must know } 
the truth. 

** Mooney,” said I, “ I’m afraid Goggs is going } 
to make a mistake in marrying the Tappan girl.” 

She got a little paler, and did not speak, at 
first, but soon said: 

“I confess I am surprised at his choice, but 
there was no mistaking his enthusiasm when you 
mentioned her the other night. No, little mother, 
I think you need not fear. He must have long? 
loved her, to fire so suddenly, at the mere men-? 
tion of her name.” 

“But did I mention her name? If I should} 
have meant the Tappan, and he should have} 
thought me speaking for one whose confidence— } 








ought to be—would naturally be—her mother’s ?”’ } 

It was too cruel; for—with just a little pained 
gasp—my pale darling swooned quite away, and } 
I was nearly mad with terror, until the life- > 
color came back to her lips, and the light to her } 
sweet eyes. 

As she grew calmer and lay with her head on} 
my breast, her patient brown eyes brimmed over, $ 
and she whispered, “ You will never—never. I} 
should die if he came to know: and now, it could 3 
do no good.” } 

‘* My own, your mother has been an idiot—a } 
meddling one—for the last time. Henceforth } 
things sacred shall be so to her. Where angels} 
should fear to tread, she will no longer rush in. } 
Can you forgive her?” 

“* Dear little Miitter !”’ 

I went out rather late in the day to see my 
poor Goggs. Near Vieusseux’s, I encountered } 
his ghost, who fled to meet me with violent haste. 

‘Qld Tappan has been with me,” he said, 
breathless and wild-eyed ; and then he looked as 
if he expected me to deny it—pronounce it the? 
baseless fabric of a dream, for his disillusionising; } 
but I didn’t. I began to feel hardly to Goggs. 
Why had he so well concealed his sentiments ? 
If he had offered his love like a man, I could} 
never have foisted the red nosed one upon him. 
Should never have been so heart-wrung for my 
child, and for him. 

“Well, you found that I had done as you 
commissioned me—made all clear for you ?”’ 

I hope I may never again cause such an 
amazing expression of horror and despair upon 
another human visage, as my poor Goggs showed 
me; but what could I do? 

‘* He said—he said—I was to come over—to— 
to—’’ gasped the poor fellow. 

“To embrace your futurg,’’ I ruthlessly inter- ; 
rupted. What did he mean by shilly-shallying § 
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§ me into such a horrible position, and then 
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look- 
ing as if he were going to die, there, in the 
street, when I put it into plain English? And, 
oh, my poor Mooney, sitting patiently at home! 

I fairly turned about and ran away, and only 
remembered myself sometime after, when I found 
myself in Santa Maria Novella, gazing eagerly at 
the famous Cimabue, but seeing nothing. The 
church was getting dim and indistinct in the 
twilight, and no one was visible but a couple of 
‘‘towrists’”’ in regulation traveling ulsters, en- 
gaged in “ ticking off’’ the objects of interest and 
art, ‘as per invoice,’’ in Bedecker or Murray. 
The sound which had recalled me to my where- 
abouts was still in my ears, and I peered 
curiously about for its origin. It was a sound of 
suppressed sobbing, and came from beneath the 
Ghirlandajos, in the choir chapel behind the 
great altar. 

This sound made me quickly forget my 
miseries as the direct result of meddling in other 
people’s affairs, and before I reflected I wafted 
myself suddenly into the darkness of ihe choir 
chapel, and nearly tumbled over—Mary Tappan ! 
I recognized her voice as she gave a little squeak 
when I walked up to her, but who was this 
bifurcated shadow whose shockingly near vicinity 
to the tearful Mary, betrayed his complicity in 
her grief? 

If my old eyes and the coming darkness did 
not deceive me, a manly arm was about the fair 
weeper’s waist, when I made my inconsiderate 
debut upon the scene. 

Only an instant did I give for the change of 
mind from sympathy to curiosity, when a glorious 
idea dawned upon me out of this thick obscurity. 

Here was my opportunity ! 

‘Ahem! Miss Tappan,’’ said I, austerely. “TI 
am somewhat astonished to be accidental witness 
of such a scene—ahem! after our conversation 
of the morning—” 

“Oh, Mrs. Tredegar! Oh, ma’am,’ 
that young person, with a copious accompani- 
ment of sobs. ‘I never did want to marry Mr. 
Newman, but mar said I'd never have another 
offer, and that par would never let me have 


> moaned 


cousin John.”’ 

Then the bifurcated again essayed to link his 
arm about his melting inamorata, but she un- 
gratefully fell upon and figuratively belabored 
him for his tenderness. 

“Oh, go away, do, cousin John. You've gone 
and got me into another scrape. It would be 
more to the purpose if you’d have never been so 
wild, and then par wouldn’t have forbid us 
marrying.” 

“‘But Molly, girl, I’m as straight as a string, 
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this ever so long, and you didn’t expect me to 
stop over there in the shop adoing the proper, 
after you gave me over and didn’t write ?”’ 

« Ahem!’ said I again, to recall them to sub- 
lunary things. ‘Ahem! Miss Tappan, you'll 
hardly expect me to countenance my friend in 
addressing you, after all that I have seen here 
to-night !”’ 

‘‘Oh, you’ve not seen anything. Oh, you'll 
not tell mar that he kissed me—it was only once, 
and I’ve not seen him—my own cousin—for a 
year |’’ wailed the red nosed one, despairingly. 

‘‘T will teil nothing,” said I severely, “if you 
will go home and re—yes, release Mr. Newman 
from any further engagement. Tell the truth to 
your mother, my dear,”’ I added, softening. ‘I 
am sure your cousin John here is a very nice, 
loving fellow, and it would be wicked in you to 
jilt him for a man you don’t care about.” 

“Listen to her, Polly, that’s sense.” 
from shady cousin John. 

“‘Now go home, and tell them that you can’t 
marry Mr. Newman, and have let him know that 
fact. You needn’t explain here, and to-morrow 
I'll come over and stand. by you, while you de- 
clare for cousin John,”’ I said. 

This meets with timid acquiesence from Miss 
Tappan, and hearty approval from cousin John, 
though the first says plaintively—‘I shall just 
go through the floor with confusion when [I tell 
par.” 

Cousin John is perhaps convinced of the 
unyielding nature of Florentine cemented floors, 
for he becomes jubilant in face of this suggested 
contingency—calls me ‘‘a brick,’’ and is with 
difficulty restrained from repeating the enormity 
herein before mentioned, by the presence of the 
sacristan, armed with his candle-lighter. I feel 
convinced that I should have countenanced this 
inconvenience with enthusiasm, even under the 
sacristan’s roman nose, so suddenly exalted was 
I by this heaven-sent cousin John’s appearance 
for my rescue. 

As the two trotted away across the now moon- 
lighted piazza, I mentally vowed them a com- 
fortable little house in Gotham by way of wedding 
present, and then got into a hack and drove 
away over the beautiful Ponte Santa Trinita, and 
so to the apartments of Goggs. 

The hackman wished to wait, but he called me 
Cara Signorina in vain, for I gave him his fare 
and disappeared from his view in the cimmerian 
darkness of a doorway. 

It had not occurred to me in my haste, to ring 
before entering, and I had begun to climb the 
first flight before my hurry gave way to alarm at 
the black darkness of my upward way. Goggs 
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lived on the third floor, and each flight was long 
and twisted about. I heard some one descending. 
Heavens! If it should be an evil disposed seeker 
after purses, and mine so fat with a newly 
cashed check ! 

I instantly decided to press it upon his 
acceptance, before he should have time to 
precipitate me to the bottom of the stairs: He 
came on down with a sneaking, gliding motion, 
and seized me by the wrist with a firm grip, while 
I instantly felt about for his other hand in which 
to deposit my purse; and being deserted by my 
rather mohawk Italian, implored him in English. 

“Take it along and don’t keep me,” I said. 
“Tf you stop my way to the third floor, Pll call 
} the police.” 
; 





Something in the last word, electrified my 
robber, who, in a woman’s voice echoed “ police !”” 
and followed it by “‘help,”’ and various other 
cries. 

I'd been trying to force my portemonnaie on 
some innocent woman on her way home from 
vespers, at Sta. Felicita ! 

As doors flew open, and lights appeared, I 
managed to escape, and mounting higher, hid in 
a dark doorway. 

As soon as the fracas subsided, and I was 
again in the dark, I poked my way along up to 
¢ Goggs’ elevation, and rang at his door. 

A small, square trap in the middle thereof 
sprung open, and a ray of light came forth, 
together with a hoarse voice, saying something 
that sounded like a slightly prolonged capital K, 
meant doubtless"for the question Chi e? 

I gave answer with the name Gogys, upon 
which Iwas correctly informed that no such 
person lived there, and the tiny trap forthwith 
shut out the light with a bang. 

I had to ring again, and this time I remembered 
Newman’s name, but his cerberus, a dingy old 
woman in a small, red worsted cap, seemed sus- 
picious of my intentions, and I had quite to push 
my way past her into Goggs’ own snuggery. 

The poor fellow. was there, and in a negligt 
made of such a bit of adorable old tea-colored 
brocade, with golden leaves on it, that I came 
near forgetting my errand at the sight thereof; 
but he had his face buried in his very thin, white 
hands, and his pale blonde hair was all tossed 
about. I had nearly rushed up to him and 
bawled the good news in his ear, when my 
senses came back to me with a suggestion which 
was quite delightfully mendacious, and promised 
to save all our dignities. 

I scuttled backwards out of the room as quickly 
as I entered, and once more resorted to a loud 
‘‘ahem !’’ which made poor Goggs skip to his feet. 
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CROSS, 


NO CROWN.’’—PARTED. 








“Mrs. Tredegar! And my morning coat 
was the gentleman-like fellow’s first utterance. 
By this time my jib had crystallized. 

‘¢My dear friend,’’ I said, in the most hyper- 
sympathetic of voices, ‘I have to be the bearer 
of crucl news to you.’’ He became so pale that 
I got him by the hand and hurried it all out. 

“Miss Tappan is not worthy of you, and I 
have just found out that it was only as a pis aller 
she accepted you. Try to bear it—” 

The agonized first look, and its change to joy 
and a comic comprehension of my ruse—all, 
together, made Goggs’ ingenuous countenance 
such a wonderful series of dissolving views, that 
I would have given the world to have indulged 
in a hearty laugh. 

Such a pink flush of delight, and such dancing 
blue eyes, at last quite transformed me my Goggs, 
and I found myself wishing that Mooney could 
see him looking so handsome. 

He took both my hands, and towered above me, 
gazing eagerly into my upturned face. 

Suddenly he stooped and kissed my cheek, 
saying softly, ‘‘ My little mother? Shall it be so, 
if—if she likes ?”’ 

I was just ready to cry with the relief of this 
denouement, and the charm of his tender ways, 
but I thought better of it. 

‘So you think she will take Miss Tappan’s 
jilted lover?” I said. 
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Ile laughed as gaily as any boy. 

“Let me get off this toggery and we will go 
and see,’’ said Goggs. 

We found Mooney sitting in the pale light of 
the ‘silver sickle,” and locking out over the 
glistening Arno, toward Monte Oliveto, with its 
ghostly cypresses. 

As we came sofily into the room, Goggs went 
up to her and said: 

‘Your mother’s mistaken match-making has 
failed, and Miss Tappan has jilted me. May 
$I come to you for consolation? Have you 
understood me better than she—my love—my 
darling ?”’ 

She looked up once into his face, and then cast 
her eyes down, but she put up one little hand 
‘ which he took in his and kissed it passionately, 
‘and she leaned her drooped head against his 
breast, where he kneli, and he was answered. 

The consiteration of the small house finally 
prevailed upon the Tappan’s to accept cousin 








q . 
John for a son-in-law. 


Susan and Newman have no idea of leaving 
me, and I am even happier with the two than I 
thought I could ever be. 

*‘ After this madre mia,” said Carluccio, “I 

; think we must at least give up calling him Goggs,” 

} and we have, except for an occasional lapsus Lingus 
on my part. And this is the way I was cured of 
match-making. 





“NO CROSS, 


NO CROWN.’’ 














BY J. R. EATON 

Tne poet who has charmed the world, “ No cross, no crown ;” there is no choice; 

May in a garret pine for bread ; We climb the rugged steep with pain, 
And he who bears the flag unfurled, But on the summit we rejoice ; 

Must in the van of battle tread, Hereafter we shall not complain, 

Amid the dying and the dead. Of loss which was the price of gain. 
They only rise who first aspire; A thousand forces lie in wait, 

The martyr wears the gloriole, To drag us from our purpose down: 
When he has triumphed in the fire: But shall we on the verge of fate, 

And they who make the skies their goal, Forsake the pathway of renown— 

Must plume the pinions of the soul. Forego the cross, and bose the crown. 
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He pressed her to his aching heart; 
They said farewell; and then 

He sailed away in the morning sun; 
But he never returned again. 


A lonely woman walks the sand; 
Unheeding the summer air, 


That softly kisses her faded cheek, 
And toys with her snow white hair. 


For thirty summers the sun has shone, 

On an unkept grave and old. 
Two lives were wrecked, ere the voyage began, 
For a paltry pittance of gold. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. proud heart was burning with resentment. 

Tuat concert hall was crowded. The charity } ‘‘ You may be certain he is more angry than any 
which Lady Carew patronized was popular in the } of us. He is coming this way.” 
county, and the great reputation of Ossoli, had “And the girl?” questioned Edna, with a 
drawn the elite of society together, for miles and } scornful lift of the head. 
miles around, while the street was crowded with ‘‘What else can he do with her? After all, 
carriages, the assembly within was gay with ex- } she is but a child, and will pass unnoticed, if we 
citement and eager expectation. As each new 3 do nothing to aitract attention. Come, dear, we 
party arrived; a sudden rustle of garments and } must not be hard on Heron.”’ 
turning of heads, announced the event, until the Edna glanced down on the slender, young 
whole scene was tumultuous in its brightness, ; creature standing under the lamps, with their 
as a flower garden with summer winds ns light shining softly upon the wonderful beauty of 





through it. a face, which new-born love had glorified into 

Lady Carew had not yet arrived, rather she } something angelic. One glance, and she turned 
had not became visible to her expectant friends, } away, with a curved lip, and angry fire in her 
who began to wonder somewhat at the delay. } heart. 

Though out-generaled in the first part of the even- Was that a creature to pass unnoticed in an 
ing, she was not a woman to whom continued} assembly where her tpye of loveliness was, in 
defeat was possible. It had been her object to } itself, a novelty? 

enter the assembly, with all the pomp and eclat of; While the footman, placed at the entrance for 
a newly announced engagement, between her son } that purpose, was informing Heron that his 
and the richest heiress in that part of the king-; mother was waiting, she joined him, and the 
dom, and even QOssoli, with all her graceful} whole party went into the hall together, Lady 
powers of combination, was no match for the lady } Carew leading the way, and Beatrice, moving 
in persistant will. like some creature in a dream, a little behind the 

When Lord Heron drew up in front of the} rest. 
building, and lifted Beatrice from her seat, in There was always a commotion, when Lady 
the full light of the entrance lamps, his mother } Carew presented herself to an admiring crowd; 
was watching him keenly, from the window of} but now, as grand patroness of the mansion, her 
an ante-room, where she had been impatiently } presence was greeted with more than usual im- 
waiting, while her husband walked leisurely up } pressment. She was met on every hand with 
and down the dingy apartment, reconciling him-{ beaming smiles, and graceful movements of wel- 
self, as usual, to the caprices of his wife, with be- , come, as she moved toward the conspicuous seats 
coming philosophy. reserved for the Gldham party. Beyond the 

Miss Norton, on the contrary, was restless as a} usual homage, which was so sweet to the coun- 
caged bird, angry with everyone, and burning | tess, the young couple, whose engagement had 
with a spirit of revolt, that shone in her eyes, } 
and gathered in a sullen cloud on her forehead. } them followed questioning glances, that deepened 
When she saw Heron lift Beatrice so tenderly } into admiration, and low whispers, and won- 
from the carriage, the spirit of revolt broke out. } dering looks. 

“He has come,’ she said, flinging herself ; Who was that strange-going creature, walking 
away from the window in high disdain, “and } so dream-like, by herself? Surely, one of the 
your daughter’s waiting-maid with him.” party, yet apparently strange to it; for all the 

“It was Signora Ossoli’s caprice. Heron was } rest seemed anxious, excited, like people who had 
not in fault,” answered Lady Carew, making an } come out of some mental contest. She alone had 
effort to soothe the angry girl, though her own ! folded happiness around her, like a garment, and 
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just got abroad, were objects of general attention, 
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looked out from it, as mere angels bend toward ; applause, and followed by a storm of flowers, 
you from the opening of a cloud. which she would not stoop to gather up. It was 
Yet, what would happen that night? Beatrice ; not for these things that she had, for once, 
was happy, beyond thought—beyond the power } poured forth the great passion of music that 
of reasoning. What might come to-morrow; but ; possessed her. 
now she only knew, in her heart of hearts, that Lady Carew forgot all her annoyances, in the 
she was beloved, and suddenly endowed with { great success of the evening, and accepted the 
an exquisite sense of loving. } congratulations of her friends, standing, queen- 
The girl was in a festive crowd, for the first like, in her place, while the crowd passed out, as 
time in her life—arrayed like other beautiful ; if she had been receiving in the state chamber of 
women, and, like them, a subject of admiration. } a palace. 
But she was entirely unconscious of it. The} As the audience dispersed, Ossoli came out 
| 
¢ 








glow of rich colors, the smiling faces, and, at {from her dressing-room, with the scarlet bour- 
last, the music of some minor performers, who } nous folded around her, ready for departure. She 
preceded the Italian, only made a part of her } cast a glance at the little group still hovering 
heaven. around the lady patroness, and, as if to avoid the 

After a little, Ossoli came upon the platform, a ; adulation ready for her, moved on, bowing her 
superb creature, whose very movements had the } head as she passed; but directly she stopped, for 
charm of music. She cast a glance around the { there, apart from the rest, but looking wistfully 
audience, saw the one person she was searching ; that way, stood the girl Beatrice, utterly unno- 
for, and, with a radiant smile, bent before the } ticed by Lady Carew, and overlooked with abso- 
storm of applause that greeted her, as queens ‘ Jute disdain, by the heiress of Hazelhurst, while 
bend, when they accept homages. {the strangers, who gathered around them, re- 

Then Beatrice became conscious of another } garded her with glances of furtive admiration. 
presence, that seemed a part of herself. When Casting a look of sweeping scorn over her 
Ossoli opened her lips to sing her own parted } shoulder, the Italian drew the girl’s arm within 
with sighs, sweet as the music she waited for, { her own, and led her toward the door, smiling 
with an intensity of listening. down upon her as she went, and addressing 

When the first notes came stealing over her, § some rapid words to her in Italian. 
faint and low, like the wind among swaying “Spite of it all, you are happy,” she said. 
ferns, a thrill of harmony stirred every nerve of «The music went to your soul, as nightingales 
her body, and, leaning forward, she met the eyes § stir the roses. I saw it in your face. Ah, those 
of the singer, fascinated. $ English lose so much, they know nothing of 

Was it something in those eyes, more subtle ‘ music, or of love, as we feel them in our own 
than sound, or the wonderful power and sweet- { beautiful land. 
ness of a voice—that rose and swelled inta such ‘Ah, the beautiful, beautiful land,” mur- 
marvels of expression—that held the girl en- 3 mured Beatrice, smiling dreamily. ‘‘ One could 
tranced? or was it the virginal love in her bosom, } be so happy there.” 
that had found exquisite sympathy in the music, “Happy,” answered the woman, in a voice 
and absorbed it, until feeling became ecstacy. ’ that thrilled the girl to her soul. ‘No one will 

Who shall ever know? Certain it is that her ; ever think how happy a mortal can be, until she 
very soul was enthralled, and with the new-born ‘ has tasted of life and love in the dear land.” 
love of that day came another love, more strangely Before Beatrice could reply, Lady Carew and 
solemn, that develcped her whole being. her party came sweeping down the room. 

Ossoli had said, when leaving Oldham, that she ‘“<Oh, Signora Ossoli, your singing was divine. 
could not sing, unless the “waif of the storm” {I have been overwhelmed with congratulations. 
was there to listen. This might have been her § There has never been anything like it in the 
reckless way of speaking; but it certainly did § county,” she said, with animation. 
seem as if something had inspired her that night. Ossoli smiled, but made no other reply, for this 
Every effort was a triumph, every movement a } abrupt flow of compliments had evidently broken 
wonder of grace, calling forth storms of applause, {in upon some absorbing memory, that had 
that seemed to disturb her; for once or twice she } possessed her even in the crowd. 
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lifted her hands, with a swift impulse of protest, «« But where is Heron?” exclaimed the coun- 
as if she were not singing for the world, only for { tess, looking back. ‘Oh, I see, it is impossible 
nope {to break from his friends, their enthusiasm is 


But the audience would not be repulsed, and / quite overpowering.” . 
Ossoli left the platform, amid a wild burst of ; Impossible as it was, she waited impatiently, 
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beckoned the young noble with her fan, ad-} 
monished thereto by the cloud gathering 
ominously on Miss Norton’s face. 

Heron broke from his friends, obedient to the 
summons, and joined her. 

«You will take charge of Miss Norton,’ she } 
said. ‘‘Carew will take care of us, and there is > 
plenty of room for this girl by the footman.” 

Before the young man could speak; for a 
swift rush of indignation nearly choked him, 
Ossoli interfered. 

“Oh, it shall be my pleasure to care for the 
pretty Signorina. She shall sit by me and talk ' 
to-me about the music. We like each other so } 
much.” 

The woman threw one white arm protectingly ° 
around the girl as she spoke, and folding her ; 
under the shelter of her bournous, walked quietly } 
toward the carriage, which was drawn up be- } 
tween the imposing lamps, with a loud trampling 
of hoofs, grinding of wheels, and swaying of } 
whips, such as usually announced the presence ; 
of the great lady, on state occasions. 

When Ossoli took her seat in the carriage, she } 
bent forwards, held out both hands, and drawing } 
Beatrice to her side, kept her there with a 
caressing embrace. 

Lady Carew accepted her enforced position, 
without venturing upon a protest, and the party } 
turned homeward, following the rapid wheels of} 
Lord Heron’s vehicle. 

The moon was still flooding the landscape, with 
light that silvered the leaves, and lay like gleams 
of quicksilver, in the grass on either side of the 
highway. Italy itself would not have been more 
beautiful than the country through which they 
passed, taken as it was in the dewy mist and ten- 
der radiance of that calm summer evening. Even } 
Lady Carew, who was not given to ideality, ex- 
claimed, now and then, with patronizing warmth } 
on the beauty of the scene, and felt, no doubt, her } 
admiration, as the moon deepened somewhat, be- } 
cause its radiance was shed, as far as the eyes } 
could reach, on the domain of which her husband } 
was Lord; but Ossoli sat gazing out upon the scene ; 
indeep silence. Sheseemed greatly subdued, from ° 
some inexplicable cause, and when the moonlight 
fell upon her features, an expression of deep solici- 
tude was there, so different to anything that had 
characterized them before, that Lord Carew, who 
was quietly observing her, wondered at a change 
that made her so gentle and so womanly. Once } 
or twice, when the carriage plunged into the 
shadows of a wooded hollow, he observed with } 
surprise, that she drew Beatrice closer to her } 
side, and bending her head, seemed to leave a} 
kiss on the fair young face of the girl. 
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He was not mistaken, Beatrice felt the kiss 
with a sweet shock of feeling, exquisite to pain- 


} fulness, and the Italian felt the slight frame in 


her arnhs thrill and tremble, as nestlings quiver 


, when mother birds shake the boughs above them. 


More than once, Lord Carew remarked the 
wonderful beauty of the girl’s face, as the soft 
light idealized it into something almost angelic ;— 
then came other thoughts that disturbed him a 
little, and in his heart he rejoiced, that the en- 


} gagement of Lord Heron with the heiress of 


Hazlehurst, had rendered that sweet face less 
dangerous in his household. 

Meantime, the countess leaned back among the 
silken cushions of her carriage, with half closed 
eyes, enjoying the glory of her late achievement 
in sleepy silence. 

Thus, four fleet horses takes the party on, 
along the skirts of the moor, through the park- 
like country beyond, to the gates of Oldham. 

Lady Carew bade her guest an effusive good- 
night in the hall, without regarding Beatrice ; 


; but the Italian received both thanks and con- 


gratulations, with hurried answers, and followed 
the girl up the grand stair case, and overtook her 
in the upper hall. 

Beatrice heard her footsteps, and waited under 
a jet of light that shed a dim radiance around 
her. The dew of the woman’s kisses was on her 
lips yet, and her heart beat with strange tumults, 
as she drew near. 

Ossoli laid a hand gently on her shoulder. 
‘¢ Tell me, child, teil me that you are happy,”’ she 
said, in a voice tremulous with emotion. 

“Ah, so happy,’ answered the girl, ‘so 
happy, for this one night.” 

‘And always, I hope, little one. 
think that—let me know that.” 

‘‘Does happiness like this ever last ?’’ ques- 
tioned the girl, with a look of pathetic questioning. 
** Could one live on earth, if it did, I wonder ?”’ 

‘Yes, child, it can last, and will, so long as 
love lasts, and the powekgof loving.”’ 

‘But that power—who dares to seize it when 
love is treason ?”’ 

‘Treason! child, what can you know of that, 
and to whom do you owe alliegiance? Certainly 
not to the woman we have just left.” 

«‘She gave me shelter, when Rufo and I were 
storm-beaten, and hungry for bread.” 

‘¢ Bread !’’ repeated Ossoli. ‘Yes, bread that 
you found bitter as gall in the eating. I have 
tasted such.”” 

Beatrice would not understand, her heart was 
too full of joy for a remembrance of the 
humiliation that had kindled resentment in the 
Italian. What were they compared to the trust 
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that Lady Jane had given her, the love that) more dreary, because of it—to-morrow, when all 
should be hers, untarnished, unquestioned, for } dreams will end. After to-night, I will not ask 


one night, at least. 


“You are thoughtful—you hesitate. Surely, : 


this young man has not dared to speak of—of } 
anything less holy than marriage ?’’ questioned } 


the woman, searching the girl’s face with keen 
scrutiny. 

A hot, red cloud swept the girl’s face. She 
away. 

‘Oh, Signora, Signora, how can you wrong } 
him so. He never would have insulted me with 
a thought like that. How can you 

‘Is he not a Carew?”’ answered Ossoli, fiercely, 
while her face turned white with unaccountable } 


passion. 3 


“Is he not a Carew, and the son of that 


woman ?”’ 3 
“He is everything that is good—everything ° 
that is noble. How can you speak—how can you } 
look as if it were not so? Jt wounds me. It: 
gives pain to my heavt.”’ 
«TI would not do that, my child, not to win the 


«Ah, you have always been so kind.” 
Tears were softening the fire in those eyes ‘ 


; 
5 
thing that is dearest to me on earth—” 
Q 


now, Beatrice, self-convicied, felt that her quick 3 
passion had wronged her friend, who still seemed 3 
anxious and unconvinced. ; 
**You are alone, motherless, friendless, save 
for a helpless invalid, and this man who, all un- 3 
wittingly, may prove your greatest enemy.” 3 
‘¢ No—no, he can never be that—he can never ; 
be anything, after to-night.” ; 
«And why not, if he loves you, and has told ; 
you so?” ; 
«* Because I love him!”’ é 
The girl spoke in a whisper, that thrilled the ’ 
listener through and through. Another might ; 
have blushed, but instead of that Beatrice up- 
lifted her face to the Italian’s scrutiny, while 
with a glow of self-abnegation, smiling as martyrs } 
smile, when enthusiasm lifts them above fear of ; 
pain. 
«« You love him, and fear that his parents will ; 
be angry.” 
Beatrice shook her head. 


“‘Signora, I fear more to be angry with ; 
myself.’ 
“Angry with yourself, why should you be } 
that? The young man is of an age to know his } 
own mind. Even his father’s anger would be } 


’ 


harmless.’ 

“1 do not think of that—only if you would let > 
me forget everything, for this one night, every- > 
thing, even that to-morrow will be darker and } 


5 
put up her hands, as if to push her ar 
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3 to be spared, because a little more pain will be of 
so little consequence.” 

“To-morrow? how sadly you speak, child. 
At your age, despondency should not be natural. 
Trouble should fall on you lightly, as mist settles 
on flowers—you are confused now, afraid of 
everything—oh, I remember, I remember !”’ 

Beatrice lifted her hands. 

“It is something sad that you would tell me 
about. I read it in your eyes, your voice chills 
me a little, and I have asked this day and night 
of Our Lady for my own. Just so many hours 
out of a whole life. It is not much, especially as 
I know how they must end. After that—ah, 
well, I can bear it; but you will let me have my 
own thoughts just now, foolish thoughts, I know, 
but I will not give them up. Now, Signora, may 
I leave you? I long to fold my hands over my 
heart, that no moanful thing shail come near it. 
To-morrow, when the shadows fall, I will come to 
you, and perhaps ask something of your kindness, 
for since you kissed me out yonder, I feel that 
you love me a little. Good-night.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 

‘‘Qur‘upon the moor. In half an hour I will 
meet you by the young birch tree. You know 
the place.” 

Beatrice started aud caught her breath, like a 
guilty creature. Heron’s voice came upon her so 
suddenly, as she was passing down the corridor 
that morning, toward her brother’s room. 

She shrunk away from him a moment, but 
drew herself up promptly, and answered without 
looking up. 

«Yes, I will come.” 

Then she turned and passed on to her own 
room, trembling from head to foot, for the hour 
of trial had come. 

‘* Of course she will,’’ thought the young man, 
smiling to himself, but with a shade of care in 
his smile. 

‘‘Oh, how shall I find the courage to enter on 
my fight for her sweet self? One hour with her 
and Iam ready. Only I wish there was only the 
good father to deal with; when I think of my lady 
mother, and her fair friend, the thing looks des- 
perate. Of course the young lady will give me 


up as a worthless fellow who does not know his 
own mind, she is far too proud to do anything else. 
but it will go near to break the mother’s heart. 
I do not fear that, poor lady ! 
for me.” 

Troubled with thoughts like these, the young 
man took his way to the moor, while Beatrice 
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went more slowly through a winding ont that; ‘Then why do you come to me with tears in 

for a space was sheltered, and thus she escaped } ; your eyes ?”’ 

observation from the house. ‘« Because I cannot help weeping over a dead 
The girl walked very slowly, dragging her steps } joy, because I am, as you sometimes call me, only 

threugh the wild grasses, and sometimes feeling } a child.” 

it a relief when her dress caught on the tangled; ‘Yes, the dearest, sweetest child, that ever 

gorse bushes, and gawe her an excuse for delay, ; lived; but a woman also, who shall be my wife, 

as she tore herself free. 3 as waaely as* that sun that shines down upon 
The young birch tree stood on a little swell of us.’ 

land, that lifted itself from the level of the moor,} ‘Lord Heron, dear master, I can never be 

and was therefore a sort of landmark, which Heron ; that, you said truly last night. It is impossible.” 

thought of when he, for the first time, asked the 3 “Foolish girl, forget that I said anything so 

young orphan to meet him, that he might once } foolish, to love like mine all things are paella.” 

more assure himself of her devotion. 3 Except that you should be dishonored,’’ she 
When she came in sight he went forward to answered, with gentle dignity. 

meet her, eagerly, and with a flush of welcome ‘But there shall be no dishonor. This day 

on his face; but the gravity of her countenance, } I will seek the lady at Hazelhurst, and throw 

the sad heaviness of her eyes, checked him, and } myself upon her generosity. She shall have the 


he halted in her path, irresolute and chilled. credit of dismissing me, if their is any humili- 
‘What is the matter? What has happened to } ation before the world, I will assume it.” 
you, Beatrice?’ he questioned, holding out his “‘The lady who loves you will not think of 


hands and drawing her toward him with tender } that,” said Beatrice, trying to smile. ‘‘ How can 
solicitude. ‘You look pale, your hands are} the world have anything to do with lives that 
cold.” are torn asunder, as yours might be ?”’ 

“Tt is because I have taken farewell of my “«T fancy that this lady will think it has an im- 
dreams,” she answered. ‘Last night I was re-; portant part in the matter, and, in that respect, 
solved to be happy, and I was, ah, so happy, that } her proudest wishes shall be held sacred.”’ 
the memory of it will be with me forever.” } Beatrice shook her head. “How could she 

«And not now, not with your hands in mine, > think of that, ever having loved you?” she 
and the beautiful morning all around us—I} said, with gentle unbelief, 
was just looking across the moors, and found a “You cannot understand the power which 
thousand new tints. The gorse seemed to have ; society has upon an ambitious woman.” 
bathed itself afresh in the gold of this beautiful } «can understand that the world she belongs 
sunshine; I was wondering that the happiness to, will overwhelm the man who breaks his 
of one heart could so change nature itself. Only } pledged word with condemnation,” she answered, 
yesterday, this place was gloomy enough, for I} gravely. ‘I can also understand that the time 
was here alone, pondering over a destiny that } might come, when a man of honor would con- 
seemed dark for us both, despondent, weary of } demn himself.” 
everything; but now all this is cast aside, I was “Not if he follows the honest dictates of his 
waiting for you with such joy at heart, as my } heart, and having spoken the truth, <a aves his 
life has never known before. Let what will} fate in the hands of a generous woman.’ 
happen, we love each other, you and I, and ; Is there a woman in your world, who would 
nothing on this earth shall ever stand between us not give freedom to the man she loved, though 
again. Trust me, darling, for I will take such } her heart broke in doing it ?” 
care of you as man never gave to woman. Thisis} There was a gleam of pride in the girl’s face, 
what I have been dreaming of all night. Ah, this } as shesaid this, that inherent pride of sex, which 
is well, your hand is growing warm, I know} the grandest women feel most intensely. 
that your heart is listening, now look into my} Heron gazed upon her with surprise. Where 
face and say again, om you love me dearly, en- had she learned these truths of the heart? 








tirely, as I love you.”’ ; ‘‘ What does this mean, Beatrice, where did 
The gir! lifted her eyes, and they were full of } you learn to reason so deeply.” 

tears. ; Beatrice laid one hand on her heart, but an- 
‘“‘Why, Beatrice, what is this? I thought you } swered as if the movement were unconcious. 

had faith in me.” “I do not know how to reason, I only feel.’’ 
‘As I have faith in Our Lady of heaven,’’ she ‘‘And rather than sacrifice a woman’s pride, 


answered, with a burst of enthusiasm that shook } you, perhaps, could give me up,” he rejoined, with 
her whole frame. } some bitterness. 
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«I cannot tell, I do not know; but a mans’ } yourself, might well regard me as the temptress 
honor is dearer than a woman’s pride.” ;ofa man’s honor. Would you marry a creature 
‘‘ Beatrice, Beatrice, you do not love me !”’ $ who could not lift her eyes in self-defense, when 
There was surprise and passion in this abrupt ; scorn was heaped upon her, a wandering beggar, 
outbreak, that might have startled the girl, but, $ who crept through the portals of a great house, 
after a moment, she went close to him, laid one : in search of warmth and food, only to tempt its 
hand on his arm, and looked earnestly into his face ; heir from his high place, among the great men 
—earnestly, but with such intensity of love, that ; of this land, down to her humble level, a level 
the very heart in his bosom thrilled under it. {she herself had degraded beneath all ideas of 
‘I came here to meet you alone upon the honest poverty ?” 
moor, a thing your world would condemn, I; ‘Beatrice, Beatrice, forbear, I beseech you. 
dare say—came to say, that I do love you, for ; Have compassion on yourself, if not on me, 


now I know well what love is, but I come also} This harsh reasoning, comes upon me with a 


to—to—”’ ; cruel surprise. It kills the happy hour I had 
‘‘No, no, do not finish the purpose I see in ; promised myself.” 
your eyes. Beatrice, we have gone too far, you ‘“‘ At daylight this morning, it killed my dream 


cannot give me up; I will not permit the romance ; which can never come back again; but I shall 
of a fine nature to operate against me. Iam pre- {always have it in my memory,” answered the 
pared to sacrifice everything for you—come to me, ; girl, sadly.‘ You also will think of it without 
come to me, darling, there is nothing good in ; pain, because you and I have kept it free from 
heaven or on earth that forbids it.’’ ‘all evil. If, sometime in the days to come, we 
She drew toward him, she reached forth her ; two should meet again, the angels that guard us 
arms and wound them around his neck, as he } now, need not be ashamed.” 
strained her to his bosom. She made no re- } “How mournfully you speak, child. One 
sistance when his kisses rained down upon her } would think that from this hour you did not ex- 
face, for the Italian blood rushed through her } pect to meet me again,’ said the young man, 
young veins, with a vitality that, for a moment, ; greatly depressed by her words, and the air of 
conquered the resolution that had subdued her, } sorrowful resignation that accompanied them. 
till then. | She did not answer him promptly, but stood 
«Yes, I love you—I love you! and because of ; with her eyes fixed on the ground, and her hands 
it, you and I are parted. You would give up } falling downward in utter despondency. 
everything for me, rank, wealth, parents, honor ; ; The ardent hopefulness of the young man had 
but I will not have them. I, too, possess some- ; passed away, under the energy of her protest, 
thing, to sacrifice the great love that shall give {and the pathos of her pleading, and his heart 
you back to your parents. Leave you among ; swelled with a great heave of sympathy. He 
your people, as we found you, the beloved heir of ; took her ‘two hands in his, with infinite ten- 
Oldham. This is what my love shall secure to ; derness. 


you.” «This has come upon you suddenly,” he said. 
‘‘ Beatrice, Beatrice, this is the madness of} ‘I should have remembered your youth and 
romance. I will not listen to it.”’ sensitive nature. So much agitation crowded 


The young man held her back, and looked ; into a few hours, is enough to unbalance a strong 
pleadingly in her face, as he made this passionate ; man. No wonder that you are irresolute and 
protest; but she withdrew herself gently from { disturbed. Look up, darling, and promise me 
him. $ that you will think over all that I have said, with 

‘«‘ All night I have been dreaming, my poor ‘{ more calmness.”’ 
heart would have it so, but that is ended now. «TI cannot help thinking of it,’’ she said, with 
Why should we talk of it, I am so young—-so § tears in her eyes, ‘‘ now that is so real how is it 
weak, in this mad love—you are strong, wise, ; possible ”” 
powerful. Oh, do not tempt me to ingratitude—to ’ «Yes, indeed, I understand that, but try and 
treason, against those who have been kind to me. think of it as a settled thing; put aside all these 
Think how I came to Oldham—of my poverty ‘ unreasonable scruples, and trust the future with 
and lowly estate—of the sister who has trusted { one who loves you better than his own life.”’ 
me. Think of the dishonor that I must take The girl’s anxious face cleared, a reprieve had 
upon myself. No, no, you cannot marry an in- ; been granted to her, and her heart rose with a 
grate, such as I should be. Then, indeed, your { sense of relief. 
mother would have a right to treat me with ««I need not promise, when it is impossible to 
disdain. The lady to whom you have pledged $ think of anything else, only this.” 
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“Well, darling ?”’ 

“You will not speak to the young lady at 
Hazelhurst, yet?” 

“JT will not speak to her without your 
consent.” 

The young man gave this promise, with a feel- 
ing of relief that might have warned him, how 
painful the task was that he had imposed on 
himself. 

“Nor to Lord Carew, or the countess ?”’ 

“IT promise that, or anything else, that can 
assure you of my prudence.”’ 

‘‘How kind you are,” she said, holding out her 
hand. ‘I shall never forget that.” 

He took her hand and pressed it to his lips, 
very gently, for she seemed to shrink from him, 
and he condemned himself inwardly, for the 
ardor which, no doubt, had terrified her into 
resistance. 

Beatrice stood beneath the drooping branches 
of a young birch tree, as the young man had left 
her, with one arm around the trunk, until he 
had disappeared toward the highway. Then her 
arm dropped away from its hold, and she fell 
upon the earth, face downward, and the sobs that 
had swelled in her bosom, broke into low moans, 
and shook her from head to foot. Once she lifted 
her face, all wet and convulsed, and wildly 
strained her eyes for one more glimpse of her 
lover, but he was out of sight. 





CHAPTER XXVI. . 

Tat night, Ossoli went to Rufo’s room, and 
read to him in his cwn language some pages from 
Tasso, which was rendered, in her voice, like 
music itself. The boy had been gaining strength 
during the last few days, and would listen with a 
keen sense of enjoyment ; for his eyes were con- 
stantly turned upon the face that bent over the 
book, and his whole esthetic nature was brought 
into harmony with the poem; for to him that 
face had a wonderfull charm of beauty, and the 
Woman was so unlike the haughty person known 
to Lady Carew, that his infatuation was not 
astonishing. Nothing could be more feminine 
and gentle than her manner to the boy, she even 
seemed to seek mental companionship with him, 
and was constantly turning her eyes from the 
book to his face, smiling sweetly upon him, when 
its expression bespoke keen appreciation of the 
poetry she loved with all the ardor of a richly 
cultivated intellect. 

Every appeal of this kind made the boy’s heart 
leap in his bosom, his smiling lips answered 
hers, and when her soft, black eyes grew misty, 
his filled with tears. Thus the evening was 
spent in that dim old room, no one intruded 
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upon them. Beatrice was locked in her chamber, 
overwhelmed with passionate sorrow, struggling 
against herself, and surveying the bleak destiny 
that’stretched before her, as criminals look upon 
their prison walls before each stone becomes 
familiar to them. 

Filled with anxiety by his interview with 
Beatrice, on the moor, that morning, Heron had 
kept aloof from the family, having no heart even 
for the gentle sympathy of his protegé. Perhaps 
Ossoli had foreseen this state of things and feared 
no disturbance, for she had never appeared more 
peaceful or caressing as she read, or broke in upon 
her poem with pleasant comments, or indulged 
in minutes of dreamy silence. As the evening 
wore on she grew a little restless, for sometimes 
her voice had dropped into a soft monotone, 
slumbrous and musical as a mother’s lulaby, all 
the fervor of appreciation had died out of it, and 
the rare poetry flowed in a current of dreamy 
sound, from lips that seemed scarcely conscious of 
a motion. More than once the woman turned 
her eyes from the book, not frankly as she had 
done at first, but with a glance of cautious obser- 
vation, that grew almost sinister as it encountered 
Rufo’s bright face, still enkindled by the poetry 
that had inspired feelings that no monotony 
of sound could becalm all at once. 

At length, the boy heaved a deep sigh and laid 
one hand on his heart, as if excitement was fast 
merging into pain. Ossoli flung down her book 
and bent over him with impassioned tenderness. 

“You suffer? I have tired you; instead of 
rest I have taxed your strength with my reading. ”’ 

“Oh, no, I love it, only—only—”’ 

«¢There now you are out of breath, is there no 
remedy. What do they give you?” 

The boy moved his hand toward a table, on 
which some grapes stood, with a flask of wine. 
She went to the table at once, poured some wine 
into one of the tall Venetian glasses, and turning 
her back to the light, took a tiny vial from her 
pocket, drew the cork with her teeth, and poured 
some drops into the wine. She seemed to do 
this reluctantly, for her hand shook so much that 
the vial tinkled against the glass, and she looked 
around, startled by the sound, faint as it was. 

Directly she came to the bed, with the glass in 
her hand, and held it to his Iips. 

«‘ Drink,”’ she said, ‘‘it will calm you, I will 
read no more, but watch quietly until you are 
asleep. 

Rufo took the wine with smiling obedience, and 
drank it. He followed the lady with his eyes 
when she replaced the glass, and laid his hand 
in her’s, with a contented smile, as she sank into 
the easy-chair again. 
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Thus the two sat half an hour, perhaps, the 
woman conquering some vague restlessness that 
seemed to grow upon her. The lad gazing upon 
her face till his eyes grew heavy and the white 
lids drooped over them. 

After this, Ossoli remained some minutes, as if 
spell-bound by the beauty of that sleeping face. 
Her own features began to tremble, and more than 
ence she swept a hand across her eyes that were 
clouded with moisture, as his were with sleep. 

At last, she arose, softly laid the thin hand that 
still rested in her’s upon the coverlet, and seemed 
to nerve herself for some task. 

With a movement so cautious that there was 
not even a rustle of her garments to betray it, she 
went to the old ebony cabinet, and taking a key 
from her pocket, guided her hand by the distant 
light, as she used all her strength to turn the 
antique lock. 








The door swung open with a little force, and 
she began an eager search of the drawers thus 
left exposed. 

They contained papers, not many, for it was 
not the first time that cabinet had been anxiously 
searched. She seemed to know by the outside 
of each document that it would bring her dis- 
appointment, and flung it aside, After awhile, 
when nothing but small fragments of folded 
paper were left, she unfolded each, read it care- 
fully, and laid it down, her face growing whiter 
and whiter as the search progressed. 

When the iast paper was examined, she sat 
there like a marble woman, cold, white, despair- 
ing; the very hands that had locked themselves 
in her lap were bloodless, for the one hope of a 
lifetime had been struck from her when the last 
paper dropped from them. 

[70 BE CONTINUED. ] 





A SUMMER-TIME IDYL. 





BY CHARLES KELLOGG FARLEY. 





Is the merry meadow, 
A-making of the hay, 

Chatting they together 
All the Summer day. 

A stout hay-pitcher he; 
With a manly face; 

A light rake handles she 
With a maiden’s grace. 


In the sunny meadow, 
A-tossing of the clover, 
Checks are kissed by breezes 
More daring than the lover! 
He the hay is pitching, 
And she is raking after; 
Softly sounds the merry words 





"Mid rippling threads of laughter. 
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In the breezy meadow, 
A-making love and hay ; 

Listen not, you wedded birds, 
To what the lovers say. 

Slily chirping cricket, 
And stately old grasshopper— 

®They say whate’er they may 

There being no eavesdropper. 


In the scented meadow, 
A-making of the hay, 
Work the lovers, merry, 
Lovers they, and gay. 
Cheeks are blushing red— 
The cause we quickly guess— 
At something he has said, 


Soft falls the maiden’s “ Yes.” 
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DOUBT. 





BY EBEN E. 


REXFORD. 





You tell me, friend, that when we sleep beneath the grass ; My friend, not all the care and fret that stirs the world 


and clover, 
No one will ever come to weep, our quiet slumber over. 


Your faith in human love is small, or else you would 
deceive me; 


For those we love the best of all, will mourn us, Oh, { 


believe me! 


You say the paths of those we love lead on beyond our 
slumber, 

And they will secon forget the one called heavenward from 
their number, 


about us 
Can make the truest heart forget, when it goes on without 
us. 


My friend, ‘tis vain for you to say my dear ones will forget 
me, 

And if T can believe that, in this age of doubt, pray let me. 

Our loved ones never die to us. They live and love 


forever. 
And those beneath the graveyard grass shall be forgotten 





never. 











THE WELL-ORDERED HOME. 





BY EVA ALLISON. 





« Reatty, Helen, we must save in some way,{ After dinner, Horace went to his place of busi- 
so I think that we can hardly afford the maga- ness again, and auntie and I prepared to devote 
zine another year,” said my husband. ‘But don’t} the afternoon to becoming acquainted with each 
feel bad, dear; and don’t look so doleful; Imust} other. On seeing her cozy chamber, auntie ex- 
go, now, to meet aunt Alice at the depot, and ; claimed, ‘‘ what beautiful hemstitched pillow cases, 
I want you to look you’re brightest when she 3 quite a new pattern; and your toilet mats, how 


comes. 





hasty kiss, he hurried away. 
I sat with quivering lips, for I had not ex- 


pected this rebuff. What, give up my beloved } 


Peterson, that has been my familiar friend, all 
my happy girlhood days? Was this what marry- 
ing Horace meant? 

Horace’s aunt Alice, a widow with no child- 
ren, but who had filled a mother’s place to 


Horace, was expected at noon, from Austin, , 
and my husband had quoted her very exceilent } fully neat and attractive home. 


housekeeping, to me, until I began to regard her 
as a paragon of housewives, and to dread her 
coming. So, between fearing her criticisms, and 
the thought of losing my magazine, I was quite 
low spirited, all the morning. 

I spent the time in tidying up the house, and 


cooking the best dishes I knew how to get up; 
but I had many misgivings as to aunt Alice’s } 


Expect us at noon ;’’ and giving me a} neat they are? Did you make those tidies on the 


easy chair?’ <‘ Yes,” said I, ‘I took the designs 
of pillow cases, toilet mats, and tidies out of 
Peterson’s. Also the pattern of this crochet 
bed spread.” ‘Helen, you do not mean you 
knit that bed spread? Pray how long did it 
take you?’ ‘Not an age, Aunt Alice,’’ said I, 
‘and I could scarcely tell when I did doit. I only 
worked at it at odd moments.” ‘I must say, 
niece, that you and your magazine keep a wonder- 
Just wait un- 
til Horace comes home to tea, I shall tell him 
how blind he has been. Why, from his letters to 
me, I expected to find rather an ill-kept house, 
the cooking poorly done, and yourself very waste- 
ful and extravagant. Instead of this, I see the 
careful, and neat, little body that you are.” 
After tea, auntie and Horace asked for some 
music ; the piano was opened ; I played a waltz, 


good opinion of my housekeeping. Precisely at } and polka, and then commenced to sing, ‘‘ Where 


noon, Horace came into the dining-room, saying: ; are the friends of my youth.” 


‘come, Helen, aunt is in the parlor,’’ and hurried 
me along, with a noisy, ‘‘auntie this is my little 
wife, you must learn her how to do things while 
you are here.” 

Aunt Alice was a tall, thin, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed woman, whose gentle manner soon put me 
at my ease. ‘Dinner ready?” asked Horace, 
directly, and on my dssenting, he led the way to 
the dining-room, remarking, ‘‘ you must excuse 
our dinner; but after you have taught Helen 
some of your dishes, we will get along better. 

««Do you find the rolls heavy?” saidhe. ‘No,’ 
replied aunt Alice, ‘‘I never ate better; and Helen, 
your veal croquettes, chicken pie, and salad, are the 
best I’ve ever tasted. Who-taught you how to do 
them so nicely?” ‘I saw the recipe in Peterson’s 
magazine,’’ said I, looking at Horace, who was very 
busy with his plate. ‘‘ Well, my dear,” said auntie, 
‘‘T must again compliment yourcooking. Did your 
book tell you how to make this excellent apple 
pudding, Raspberry jam, and whipped cream?” 
«Yes, it did,” replied I, noticing Horace seemed 
rather anxious to hurry through our dinner. 

Vou. LXXIV.—15. 





After I had 
finished singing, I noticed tears in aunt Alice’s 
eyes. She said “ Helen, your song was beauti- 
ful, and it made me think of the friends of my 
youth.” ‘Something new, isn’t it?’’ said Horace, 
“‘T do not remember buying it.’’ For answer 
I held up the number of “Peterson” containing 
the song, saying, ‘you'll always find superior 
music in this magazine.’ Horace said nothing, 
and was very quiet for a few moments. ‘“ How 
nicely you look,’’ was the next remark. ‘Yes, 
she does,’’ said auntie. ‘‘ Your dressmaker has 
good taste.” ‘I am my own dressmaker,” said 
I, ‘“‘ with theaid of my helper and friend,”’ hold- 
ing up again the number of Peterson. 

“* Well, Helen,”’ said Horace, ‘‘I see we cannot 
do without the magazine, I thought it was a use- 
less expense, and couldn’t understand why you 
wanted it.” 

“You only promote your own comfort, nephew,” 
said aunt Alice, ‘by subscribing for the book, for 
I think your careful little wife consults Peterson, 
about everything, and the result isa neat well- 


ordered, and cozy home,” 
(217) 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, first, this month, the back and} bottom. The long jacket is cut with five seams 
front of a morning dress in cashmere or flannel. } in the back and trimmed to correspond. One 
It consists of a skirt with demi train, trimmed } row of the lace being continued up the front and 
with two rows of coarse Torchon lace around the; around the neck, a bow of lace or ribbon is 
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added at the throat. In the back view of this } navy blue, dark green, if needed for hard service. 
dress, the trimming is made of narrow knife-} Fourteen yards of flannel, or ten yards of cash- 
plaitings, cut into points and edged with narrow $ mere or merino, will be required; twelve yards 
eee Make of light blue, or gray, or ; of lace. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETO. 





Next, we give a dinner or house dress, of black 
silk or black cashmere. It consists of a skirt 
with demi train, and curiass bodice. The tablier 
is made of double cross bands, arranged di- 
agonally on a lining of either cashmere or black 
cambric. It is bordered with a kilting five 





inches deep, headed with a narrow cross band. 
The train is box-plaited, and is attached to the 
front breadth by a sash of black silk. The deep 
suirass bodice is fastened with black silk buttons, 
and the coat-shaped sleeves terminate with plait- 
ings and bows. This would be a good model to 





rrr 


> renovate an old black silk, as the foundation 


could be made of the old, and the cross bands of 
the tablier lined with the old, using the new for 
the train, bodice, etc., or cashmere and silk com- 
bined would make a charming costume in this 
style. Black silks can be bought as low as one 
dollar per yard, and cashmeres for sixty-five 
cents, all wool, but not very fine. 





A young lady’s in-door dress, is of cash- 
mere and silk. The front of the Princess dress 


buttons below the waist, and a full tablier 
descends the entire front. The back of the 
bodice is coat-shaped, the skirt being attached to 
the basque. Loops and ends fall over the demi 
train. Make the train of silk, the bodice of 
cashmere, and the tablier half of silk and half of 
cashmere. Bows, plaitings, etc., all of silk, or 
just reverse the whole. An old silk, with new 
cashmere, or the reverse, will remodel well after 





this design. 
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For a girl of ten years, we have the back and } 
front of a Princess polonaise, over a skirt which } 
is bordered with three narrow knife-plaitings. 
The Princess over-dress has a militaire plastron, 
which is in one piece, and tied at the back as a 
scarf. Make of a fine stripe or plaid woolen 
goods of mixed colors, and pipe with red. The 
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8 
3 
seams of the back are piped, the pocket, cuffs, 
etc. Buttons to correspond. 3 

Next, we give the back and front of plaited 
dress for a little girl of eight to ten years. The } 
skirt is plain in front, cut with side gores, and ; 
the back is laid in four deep box plaits. The } 
bottom in the front view has a box-plaited ruffle, } 
put on with a heading, above which is a cross- ; 
cut band of the plaid material. The bodice is ; 
double breasted in front, with one box-plait on? 
either side; three box-plaits form the back. } 
Sailor collar, waist band, and edge of basque and ; 
cuffs, are of the plain material. In the back 
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view the trimming for the edge of the skirt is 





a fine knife-plaiting, heading by a cross-cut band. 
Make of shepherd’s plaid, with a solid color for 





the trimming in blue, brown, or black and y hite. 
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For a little girl of five years, we have a rose-} white linen or lace collar is worn with this 
colored poplin, Princess shape. The bottom of } costume. 
the Princess jacket is cut in deep points, bound For a little boy of four or five years, we have 
a Knickerbocker suit of dark blue flannel, cloth, 
or black velvet. Trim with braid and buttons, 
and the jacket is to be worn over a skirt with 
insertion and embroidery for the front, collar 
and cuffs. 
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with white galloon, and trimmed with ivory but- 
tons. Under this is a deep-plaiged flounce of rose-}  Parrerns of these “ Every-Day” dresses, or 
colored cashmere. Straps of the braid and 3 for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 
buttons form the trimming down the front, and ages pa to saeaate, paletots, = _ » 

: 3 hs ication, by letter, to Miss M. A. 
fasten the jacket. The flounce should be} 2®¢ 0m application, by ’ > 

Gord dres d cloak maker, 1113 Chestnut 

attached to the lining of the jacket, or it may be paren ger peer a 


} Street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out after 
made as a skirt on to a petticoat body. Deep} our patterns. 
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EMBROIDERY ON GOLD OR SILVER CANVAS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





In the front of the number, we give a design } pretty design in embroidery will be found use- 
in embroidery, on gold, or silver canvas. Work ; ful for ornamenting the sides of brackets, tops of 
in colored filloselle, either shaded or plain. This ’ scrap bags, glove cases, etc. 











GARDE FRANQAISE FROCK. (WITH SUPPLEMENT)) 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 











This pattern is suitable for a girl from four to while the back is plaited to a waistband, and 
six. It consists of five pieces, (see Supplement } tacked beneath the basque. The over or upper 
sent out with this number) viz.: the front of} front fastens wits three brandebourgs,:and the 
bodice and skirt combined, the front of jacket, } basqaes from the waist, both in front and at the 
one side-piece, half of back, and one sleeve, all } sides, turn back with revers. The frock is made 
of which are to be joined by corresponding } of striped material, and the trimmings are of self 
notches at the edges of the paper. The under } color. 
front is Princess, and buttons the entire length, 
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TABLE-COVER BORDERS: IN CLOTH APPLIQUE. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give two} cloth or velvet. Work the edges of the leaves in 
designs for table-cover borders, in cloth appliqué. } chain stitches. For the one on the right, use 
For the acorns, in the one on the left, use brown ‘ any color you please. 
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BERCEAUNETTE COVER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This cover is composed of alternate stripes, ? flannel orcashmere of the color of the embroidery, 
honey comb and Java canvas, embroidered with { and finished by a fringe with a netted heading, 
crewels in cross stitch, bordered with herring- ; or it may be simply knotted in pale blue or rose 
bone stitch. We have given many designs suit- $ pink, or a combination of the two are the prettiest 
able for this purpose. The cover is lined with ’ colors for a baby's blanket. 





BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH. 














PATCHWORK: EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a pretty } is pink and tilleul, the embroidery being carried 
little design, in this kind of lady-like work. } out in the same colors, always working the dark 
Plain patchwork is now being ornamented with } patches with the light silk, and vice versa. The 
embroidery, and the design here given is one of } stitches are points lancés, with a French knot in 
the simplest styles, and most easy to execute. } the centre. The embroidery is worked after the 
Either two colors that are a decided contrast } patchwork is completed. 
may be used, or a diversity of tints; our model 993) 
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TOILET BOX. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








The box, which is a semi-circle in form, may ;is covered with a half circle of lace and edged 
be of wood or strong cardboard, it is lined with a quilling of ribbon. Materials for a yard 
with quilted silk, and covered with silk. The 3 of lace: six yards of braid, one ball of thread, 
lower part of the box is ornamented with a two yards of pearl edge. This makes an un- 
flounce of silk, covered with point lace. The lid ‘ usually pretty toilet box. 
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CASE FOR COMBS AND BRUSHES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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_ CLOSED. 


This case may be made of holland, drill or} ing a plain piece in the centre of three inches. 
ticking; it is cut in one piece, measuring ten } The case is ornamented with bands of two colored 
inches wide, and twenty-five inches in length, } braids, fixed with herringbone, cross or long 
each end is turned up five and a-half inches, leav- } stitches of different colored silks or crewels. 





EMBROIDERED FRUIT NAPKIN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





in the front of the number, we give an engray-‘ combined. The pattern may be easily followed 
ing of one of those embroidered fruit napkins, from our design. The solid border may be worked 
now so fashionable. Our design represents a} close with the cotton, or a broad hem put on of 
white lnen napkin, embroidered in cross stitch turkey red cotton, stitched on by the machine, 
with either red or blue working cotton, or both ‘ will look well. 
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GUIPURE NETTING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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table covers, tidy, etc. The full directions for 
able trimming for mixing with satin embroidery, } working guipure netting, can be procured of 
and crewel work on art canvas, etc., for fancy } Madam Gurney, New York. See her advertise- 
articles of various descriptions, edging small 3 ment in our August number. 


Guipure netting is at present a very fashion- 








DESIGN FOR DRAWN-THREAD WORK. 











BIRD AND BUTTERFLY: IN APPLIQUE. 





BY YwWRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, two eztra ; white, cr, if you wish other colors, in black and 
colored patterns. They are of a bird and butter- yellow cloth, gum slightly on the under side. 
fly in appliqué embroidery, and are suitable for ; Put carefully in place ; then fiil in the stitches in 
ornamenting the front of a scrap bag, top of foot , colored silks. A little care and some taste will 
stool, etc. Cut out the several parts in blue and be required in arranging the silks ; “2 is all. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Tue “CENTENNIAL” OF VALLEY ForcE.—This year of 


1878, is the “ Centennial” of the darkest period of the war 
for Independence. In 1875, we celebrated Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, the first two bats of that t 
struggle. In 1876, we celebrated the Declaration. In 1878, 
we have celebrated Valley Forge. 

The year of 1778, was one of almost hopeless despair. The 
battles of Brandywine and Germantown, had been lost in 
the preceding autumn, and the triumphant British army, 
during the winter that followed, held Philadelphia, then 
the capital of the country. 

Meantime, Washington, with sadly diminished forces, and 
those only half clad, and illy fed, (“ we have had no bread for 
three days,” wrote Lafayette) was encamped at Valley Forge. 
The degcendants of those, who, during that dreadful winter, 
remained true to the cause, still remember how “ grand- 
father” used to tell of the intense cold, the scanty crust, and 
the blood-stains left on the snow by the bare feet of the 
sentries. 

Do we thank heaven, sufficiently, that all this is over? 
Do we realize what we owe to those brave, long-endur- 
ing men, who suffered, and even died for us, and for others 
yet unborn? In the peace and plenty, that our assured 
liberties have brought to us, do we fully realize what Valley 
Forge actually was? Do we know that it meant famine, 
camp-fever, threatened loss of liberty and land, separation 
of families, death by the hangman to the leaders if the war 
failed, despair in countless households? We are glad to see, 
therefore, that the “Centennial” of Valley Forge was not 
forgotten. It inspired, too, one of the most eloquent of the 
many “ Centennial” orations we have had. The thousands, 
who met at that historical spot, last June, to commemorate 
the heroes and martyrs, who had died there, a century ago, 
came together, however, not merely to listen to Mr. Henry 
Armitt Brown’s fervent sentences, but to show also, that 
they, at least, remembered what our liberties had cost, and 
that, without them, we might bid farewell forever, to pro- 
perty, fortune, happiness, everything. 

Our children should not forget this. It is hardly pro- 
bable that we, or any of our near descendants, will ever wit- 
ness such times. No privations, no ill-fortune, that we 
have suffered in these days, can compare to those. Let 
Americans, in generations to come, be thankful for this. 
If they remember Lexington, and Bunker Hill, and Trenton, 
and Yorktown, where valor blazed pre-eminent, let them 
remember, even more earnestly, Valley Forge, where endur- 
ance and long suffering won the day. 





Every Numser oF THIS MAGAZINE contains as much read- 
ing matter as the average novel, Yet it is sold by news- 
agents, for less than half the price. But in addition to the 
reading, there is the steel engraving, the colored steel fashion 
plate, the colored pattern, the numerous fashion cuts, and the 
illustrations for the work-table, and finally, the SUPPLEMENT. 
Where else can so much be had for the money? 

Our Paper-Patrern DraGpams.—An old subscriber writes: 
“Your magazine is the one thing indispensable. In your 
paper patterns, you have added, greatly, to its usefulness, 
effected the best possible improvement. Each subscriber 
receives ers the cost of ‘ Peterson,’ in these patterns alone.” 


Srrttne For PuorocraPus.—A simple, but very effective, 
contrivance has been invented, in London, for avoiding the 
extreme discomfort experienced by sitters when they are 
{ directed to fix their eyes on a certain spot during the work- 
; ing of the camera, Ihe strain endured causes a feeling of 
$ giddiness, which, with nervous ladies, sometimes even in- 
} creases to faintress. This has been a standing complaint 
‘since the invention of photography, and many remedies 
; have vainly been suggested, until at last the true one struck 
a Mr. Thomas Buzzard. Having drawn upon a piece of 
paper, a circle of about four inches in diameter, he con- 
verted this into a sort of clock face by adding the usual 
Roman figures in their accustomed places. The paper was 
then nailed to a post about eight feet distant, and when the 
sitting began, he first fixed his eyes upon the figure XIL, 
then upon L., II., I11., and so on, “all round the clock,” the 
gaze shifting leisurely from one figure to another. As he 
had anticipated, the sitting ended without any sense of 
strain, mist, or giddiness having been felt. The rotatory 
movement of the eyeball over the figures of the circle, is so 
excessively fine as to cause not only no interference with 
the photographic process, but to powerfully contribute to a 
natural expression of the eyes. 








A Lesson 1n Decoratine.—Choose a plain, smooth, red- 
clay flower pot. If it is rather stupid-looking, all the better. 
With your box of water-color paints, lay broad bands of dull 
blue, around top and bottom. If you prefer, you can paint 
the intervening strip black, instead of leaving it red, and 
the bands may be divided by a narrow line of yellow. Now 
you are ready for the pictures. If you possess some sheets 
of little scrap-chromos, you will soon be rid of your task, 
Select some very odd, grotesque ones, that will surprise each 
other as much as possible—a huge butterfly, tiny Madonna, 
reptiles, sprays, zebras, and the like. Paste them on in the 
most disorderly order you can imagine, and your work is 
complete. Another method is to cut from picture papers, 
a quantity of small designs, being careful to trim them very 
neatly. Paint these all black, and lay on a dull red or blue 
ground. Whichever plan you choose, be careful and not 
decorate too profusely, as that would be quite unlike the 
Japanese, while it would hint most strikingly of a merry, 
mischievous litttle girl. 


Tue Use or Tea.—Dr. Adam Smith, in a paper read before 
the London Society of Arts, recomimends the use of tea in 
the following cases: After a full meal, when the system is 
oppressed ; for the corpulent and the old; for hot climates, 
and especially for those who, living there, eat freely, or 
‘ drink milk or alcohol; in cases of suspended animation ; 
{ for soldiers and others marching in hot climates; for then, 

by promoting evaporation and cooling the body, it pre- 
vents in a degree the effects of too much food as of too great 

heat. 





A Magazine, Not Interestrp in any store, or dress- 
making establishment, is confessedly a more reliable guide 
in fashion, than one which has dress fabrica, styles, etc., to 
get off. “Peterson” is a magazine of this kind. It has no 

personal ends to serve, as so many others have, in saying 
that any particular costume is the fashion. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Our Low Prices ro Ciuss. We call attention again to 2 Witty, and always more or less true. On the other hand, 
the fact, that, not only is this magazine, at two dollars a } the worst thing, in the same way, is Mrs. Clams, the wife 
year, the cheapest and best of its kind, but that its prices to } of the New York millionaire. Why will English novelists, 
clubs are the lowest. Thus, at $1.70 each, we send four ? from Bulwer and Trollope down, make such caricatures of 
copies for one year, and an extra copy as premium to the ; their American personages? Have they never been for 
person getting up the club; or five copies, at $1.70 each, and } tunate enough to be introduced to well-bred republicans? 
both an extra eopy of the magazine, anda copy of the } We confess that we have never met, anywhere, whether in 
« Angels at Christmas,” as premiums; all postage free, Or } the United States or in Europe, such a personage as Mrs, 
five copies, at $1.60 each, and an extra copy as premium for} Henry V. Clams. She talks a jargon, supposed to be the 
getting up the club; or six copies, at $1.60 each, and both } American vernacular, but which is a sort of absurd hash of 
an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of the “ Angels of ; Sam Slick, Jack Downing, and the “stage” Yankee. After 
Christmas,” as premiums; all postage free. Or seven copies, ° all, we must go back to“A Leaf in a Storm,” for this 
at $1.50 each, and an extra copy as premium, for getting up } Writer's best work—best in every sense, The volume is very 








the club; or eight copies, at $1.50 each, and both an extra 
copy of the magazine, and a copy of the “ Angels of Christ- 
mas,” as premiums; all postage free. Back numbers to 
January, inclusive, can be furnished, if desired, or clubs 
may begin, if preferred, with the July number. Specimens 
are sent, gratis, to those desiring to get up clubs, 
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A Nove.ty In Decoration.—A novelty in decoration, and 
an economical one, is a carpenter's common working basket, 
properly ornamented, and to be used as a receptacle for 
work, odds and ends of wool, etc., etc. The two handles, ? 
and the edges all round, should be covered with colored braid, 3 
(red is the most effective), and devices in cloth should then 3 
be appliqued on. Ivy leaves in greer. cloth, appliqued with ; 
yellow silk, form a pattern all round the top, just below the 
binding, then follow stars in colored wool, and anything 
that the worker’s fancy dictates. A broad braid is carried 
down the sides, and under the basket, the inside is lined ; 
with sarsenet, or other stuff; the handles passed through 
each other close the basket, and it forms a very useful, orna- 
mental, and economical receptacle for old pieces of work. } 
These baskets would sell admirably at fancy bazaars, Odds } 
and ends of wool, silk, and cloth can thus be used up. 

Tartare Savce.—In answer to Jutta, who asks for @ 
receipt for Tartare Sauce, we say, put the yolks of four eggs 
into a basin, with salt and mustard to taste, and stir olive 
oil into them one tablespoonful at a time; after each table- 
spoonful of oil put in one teaspoonful of tarragon vinegar, 
Keep on doing this until the sauce is of the desired con- 
sistency; then add pepper, the least bit of cayenne, and a 
couple of shalots, or a few pickled gherkins or onions 
chopped very finely. 

Bron Earty 10 Get Up your clubs for 1879. Inno other 
way can your friends get so much for their money, as by sub- 
scribing for this magazine. Not to take “Peterson,” for 
1879, will be to put yourself quite outside the world of art, 
literature and fashion. 

SvupscriBe For nothing for 1879, until you have first sub- 
scribed for “Peterson.” If you take more than one 
magazine, it will be to your advantage to take this first, as } 
it combines more of the useful and elegant than any other. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Friendship, A Story of Society. By “ Ouida.” 1 vol.,12mo, ’ 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co—There is a decided } 
improvement, in some respects, in this novel, over earlier ? 
ones by the same author. Her too luxuriant style has } 
been pruned, we nctice fewer improbabilities; and there is ; 
more sententiousness, both of thought and of expression. 3 
Perhaps the best thing in the bock, in the way of character } 
painting, is Lady Cardiff. Mer talk is always racy. She 
bristles with unconscious epigrams, Her strictures on } 
fashionable society, though often cynical, are frequently } 
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> handsomely printed. 


Orville College. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —The writer of 
this novel, well known for her powerful story of “ East 
Lynne,” is one of the few English novelists, who possess 
authorized publishers in this country, publishers paying a 
royalty, and alone justified therefore, in reprinting. The 
firm of T. B. Peterson & Brothers, issue this fiction, from 
advanced proof-sheets, under a special arrangement with 
Mrs. Wood. The story is one of great interest, as are 
indeed all by this writer. The volume is in large, clear 
type, a thing not to be overlooked, in these days of blurred 
reprints, that seem to be cheap, but ruin the eyesight, and 
are, therefore, so dcar. 


Gabrielle. By Henry Greville. 1 vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This is a translation from the 
French. The author, though writing under a man’s name, 
is really a woman. She has been compared, by some critics, 
to George Sand, but the comparison is misleading in more 
ways than one; for, while on the one hand, she has not the 
genius of George Sand, she is never erratic as that novelist 
often is. Among writers of fiction, in France, however, she 
holds a decidedly high place. As compared with English 
novelists, much less the ordinary American one, she is an 
artist of the first quality. Her present story has been 
admirably translated. 


Seaforth. By Florence Montgomery. 1 vol.,12mo. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co—The writer of this new 
novel, is favorably known for her “ Thrown Together,” and 
“ Misunderstood,” two fictions of positive merit. The present 
story isa very decided advance on its predecessors. In one 
particular, the writer excels most of her cotemporaries, as 
she understands child-life, and describes it with rare 
sympathy and truth. Little Joan, in this story, is very 
tenderly sketched. The novel is, in every way, to be 
recommended. The volume is exceptionally well printed. 

Margarethe, or Life Problems, From the German of E. 
Junckes. Translated by Mrs, A. L. Wister. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 4: Co—Whatever Mrs. Wister 
has, heretofore, selected for translation, has} proved to be 
worthy of it. The present romance is no exception to this 
rule. It is full of interest, and inculcates an excellent 
moral. It is also admirably rendered. We know of no 
recent ficticn we can so cordially commend. 

The Byte of Life. By Jane, Lady Scott. 1 vol, 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Petersou & Brothers —A new edition of 
a novel, that had, when first published, a great success. 
Lady Scott was already favorably known as the writer of 
“The Hen-Pecked Husband,” when this fiction appeared ; 
but her reputation was greatly increased by this later and 
more mature work. The novel forms one of the “ Dollar 
Series,” the cheapest, handsomest and most popular of all. 

The Lost Will. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol., 8vo. Phila- 
deiphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Another new, and power- 
fully written fiction by Mrs. Wood. This story is printed 
from the author’s manuscript. A neat octavo, in large and 
legible type. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“A Hetp For Women.” The Springfield, (Ohio,) Farm 
and Fireside, one of the best journals of its kind in the 
United States, says: “Every women should strive to dress 
well and make herself attractive in the eyes of others. 
*But how shall I do it? exclaims many a mother and 
daughter, whose purse is not heavy enough to employ dress- 
makers and milliners to work this outward adornment, 
which all feel is so necessary. It is just such people that 
need a help the most, and yet they are the ones who neglect 
to procure this important aid to a woman’s happiness more 
than any others. Farmers’ wives and daughters especially, 
should feel interested in and subscribe for a standard 
authority on all things pertaining to their wearing apparel, 
and such they will find Peterson’s Magazine, published in 
Philadelphia, Pa., at $2 a year. It treats on all articles con- 
nected with a woman’s wardrobe, and gives plain and simple 
directions, as well as cuts and charts, which will enable any 
one to cut, make and fit their own clothing, without being 
dependent on the charges of fashionable dressmakers. The 
Magazine speaks for itself, so it 1s useless for us to say more, 
but simply advise all our lady readers, to send for sample 
copies by mentioning this paper, and addressing Peterson’s 
Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s Macaztne, Philadelphia. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


(Mepicat Borany—Or THE GARDEN, Freip AND Forest.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. IX.—GARDEN PLANTS, CONTINUED. 

TX.—Satvia Orricinatis.—Sage, from the Latin Salvare, 
to save, from its supposed medicinal properties, is a peren- 
nial, labiate plant, stems one to two feet high, quadrangular, 
pubescent, growing in bunches, branching from its base, 
leafy. Leaves one to three inches long, grayish-green, 
wrinkled, of a strong pungent odor and taste. Corolla, 
mostly of a violet purple. 

Sage is a native of southern Europe, but is extensively 
cultivated in our gardens, both for medicinal and culinary 
purposes. It was more highly esteemed by the ancients, 
than by physicians of the present day, except by those who 
never read or take medical journals; but plod along in the 
old beaten path of our aged mothers and grandmo*hers, and 
like them know of nothing else or better for sore throats 
and mouths, than “sage” tea, honey and alum. 

Well, for simple sore throats, sage tea or alum-water alone, 
preceded by a cooling purgative, will often suffice; as will 
ice,a pepper tea, or the wet bandage,—just as the same 
affection is cured by our homeopathic friends, i ‘minute 
doses of aconite or belladonna. Thus we see a cure follows 
the most adverse and opposite treatment of many simple 
affections, but one should not deceive himself in always at- 
tributing the cure as the result of the treatment instituted. 
The practice of rudely swabbing the mouths of infants and 
children, to the extent of causing them to bleed, as is some- 
times done by nurses or mothers, should be condemned by 
the family physician. But with these astringent powers, sage 
unites some tonic and aromatic properties, and the infusion 
may be given in cases of flatulent dyspepsia, and to check 
the night-sweats of hectic fever, in the absence of more 
active remedies. Many are in the habit of putting powdered 
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2 Sage in sausage meats, but unless soon used, the meat be- 
$ comes staled thereby. 

Another species of Salvia, 8S. Lyrata, or meadow sage, is 
abundant ofttimes on dry meadow banks, and is regarded as 
§@ worthless weed. The leaves are chiefly radical and 
; lyrate in shape; stems, square, with concave sides and 
§ obtuse angles. 

X.—Tuymvs Vutearis.—Thyme, the ancient Greek name, 
from thuo, to burn perfume, is an humble, spreading peren- 
nial plant, well known and highly fragrant, and is found in 
almost every well ordered kitchen garden. Indigenous to 
the South of France, it has been introduced and cultivated 
everywhere, for culinary purposes. No roast, whether of 
fowl or beast, can be properly dressed without the presence 
of some thyme in the bread crumbs. And no soup, especially 
clam, terrapin, etc., is quite up to the standard quality, un- 
less well spiced with this fragrant plant. 

But there isan oil obtained from the thyme in the 
South of France, where the plant grows in great abund- 
ance, and it comes to us as oil of origanum; an excellent 
local application to an aching tooth, neuralgia of the face, 
chronic or ‘cold’ rheumatism, etc. It forms the basis of 
most of our proprietary liniments, and families can easily 
make bathes for themselves at one-fourth the cost of those 
they buy, as one-half their cost is spent in advertising, 
wrappers, stamps, etc., if they so choose. Take a quart 
bottle to an apothecary, tell him to put in two to four ounces 
of gum camphor, one ounce of oil of hemlock, two ounces of 
oil of origanum, one ounce of oil of sassafras, two ounces 
of pulverized cayenne, and fill with ninety-five per cent. 
alcohol, and in a few day’s time, you will have ready for 
use a stronger, and a better liniment for most purposes, than 
you can buy. To make it resemble some of our popular 
liniments, you can add a little spirits of ammonia, 

XI.—Tuymvus SERPYLLUM, Creeping or wild thyme, is 
closely allied to the preceding in appearance and properties, 
and though also a native of Southern Europe, is naturalized 
in many places, The silly old notion, or absurd story still 
entertained by some ignorant people, that this plant springs 
up spontaneously, where human blood has been shed by any 
violence, should no longer be entertained in this nineteenth 
$ century of intelligence, light, reason and physiological 
$ laws. 
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ETIQUETTE 

Dryner Parties, Erc.—To a young housekeeper, or to 
those unaccustomed to entertain a great deal, the “dinner 
3 part” assumes most terrible proportions, as the time for it 
¢ draws nigh. All other entertainments appear easy beside 
3 it, for in the hour or two occupied at a dinner-table, sufficient 
¢ time is given for all short comings to be noticed by the 
$ guests. 

The pleasantest dinners, when the guests are inteiligent 
and cultivated, number from six to ten people, for with that 
number the conversation can become general; but usually 
larger parties are the gayest, and any number can be invited, 
as in such a case, it is impossible to have the conversation 
general, and each part of the table can have its own topic of 
interest. 

Of course, all arrangements for a dinner party, should be 
as perfect as a hostess can make them; but the surest way of 
insuring success, is to invite only those who are most 
congenial. This is more necessary, at a small dinner, than 
at a large one even; conversation should be brief and on 
general topics, not composed of personal remarks or gossip. 
We are sorry to say, however, that capable talkers are rare. 

In the country, the time of sending the invitation, previous 
$ to the dinner, need not be a long one; but in a large city, 
where engagements are numerous, the invitations should 
always be sent a week or ten days before the dinner, in order to 
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secure the guests. During the mid-winter gaieties, two , Nothing adds more to the beauty of a table, than flowers; 











with them, and placed in the centre of the table, will be the 


We have already given the form to be used in invitations < 


to dinners, as well as the usual mode of either accepting or 
refusing; but we must again urge the necessity of an im- 


mediate reply toany dinner invitation, as the number of « 


guests must necessarily be limited, and the place of the 
person who refuses should be at once filled. 


great point Of attraction all dinner time. Or even a small 
vase of flowers will add refinement, if more cannot be 
afforded. If flowers are plentiful, it is pretty to place a 
small bouquet for each lady-guest, in a small glass, in front 
of her, on the table; this bouquet she carries away with her. 


weeks are often allowed, in large cities. ‘ if it is possible to obtain them. A low basket, or dish, filled 


If an invitation to dinner has been accepted, nothing but 
the most imperative reason should induce the invited person 
to break the engagement ; and in such a case, a note, stating 
the reason, should be sent at once to the hostess, in order 
that another guest may be asked. 

In the country, the dinner hour is usually much earlier 


than it isin cities, where six o’clock is the usual time of ‘ 


dining. Punctuality is absolutely indispensable at dinner, 
and nothing can be in worse taste than to keep a whole 
party waiting for one individual; but fifteen minutes or so 
should always be allowed, by a hostess, for the difference of 
watches, the delay of a carriage, etc., etc. Neither should 
a guest arrive too soon, as the hostess may not be blessed 
with thoroughly trained servants, and may have the “ last 
touches” to give to the adornments of the table herself. 
Punctuality means at the time ; neither sooner, nor later, 

If possible, all arrangements should be made by the hostess 
early in the day, in order that neither mind nor body should 
be fatigued, when the time of receiving her guests arrives; 
she should endeavor to forget everything but the entertain- 
ment of her guests,and to throw all thoughts of her cook 
and her waiter aside. 

The host and hostess should speak to each guest cordially, 
as he or she enters the room, and if there are strangers 


present, it is proper to introduce them to all the guests, if : 
° giver, by the possibilities of getting certain dishes, and by 
¢ the size of the party. 


possible; if not, then to those who are likely to prove the 
most congenial. 


When all the guests are assembled, the waiter should ; 
come to the door of the drawing-room, and announce, in a ¢ 
¢ elegant appearance, than when the viands are placed on the 
¢ table, though the latter plan requires the fewer servants. 


$ 


low voice, to the lady of the house, that “dinner is served.” 
Before the company assembles, the host and hostess must 
decide what gentleman shall take out what lady, always 
endeavoring to place those together, whose tastes or lik- 
ings are apt to render them the most agreeable companions ; 
and placing all at the table in such juxtaposition, that the 
pleasure and hilarity of the dinner may be enhanced. The 
host should name to each gentleman, the lady whom he is 
to take to the table. Plain cards, or some of the pretty, fan- 
tastic cards to be purchased at the stationers in large cities, 
should be placed on the plate of each guest, with the name 
on it, so that when the table is reached, there may be no 
confusion in finding places. 

When the dinner is announced, the host should offer his 
arm to the lady of the greatest distinction present, or if no 
one lady can be selected on that account, then it is best to 
take the oldest lady present, and to place her on his right 
side at the table. The guests should follow the host, each 
gentleman offering his right arm to the lady whom he has 
been requested to conduct to the table. The hostess follows 
last, with the gentleman of the greatest distinction present, 
placing him on her left side. 

The gloves should not be removed from the hands, tifl the 
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It is quite impossible to give a list of articles for a dinner- 


° party, at least, to suit all sections of the country; for, of 
é course, Viands that can be easily obtained in one section, are 
quite unprocurable in another. But a few general hints 
$ may be acceptable. A few years ago, we published several 
3 articles on the subject of dinner-giving, to which, meantime, 


we refer our old subscribers. 

If the giver of the dinner wishes, when oysters are pro- 
curable, it is proper to begin the meal, by having three or four 
small oysters, on the half shell, placed on a plate before each 
guest; these are supposed to produce an appetite, and in 
summer time, when oysters are not procurable, many 
persons serve a slice or two of musk-melon, or cantaloupe, to 
be eaten with a little salt, in the place of the oysters. Or 
very small clams are sometimes given. 

As soon as the plates that have contained the oysters (or 
melon), have been removed, the soup should be served ; then 
the fish, the best that can be had; then some light dish, like 
sweet-breads and peas, or delicately broiled chops, or spring 
chicken ; then a heavier meat, as saddle of mutton, or (if in 
season of course), spring lamb, or turkey or capon; then 
some nice game; then salad and cheese and crackers; then 
the sweets, such as omelette souffié, or ice cream or méringue ; 
and afterwards the fruit, nuts, etc., ending with coffee. Of 
course all dinners must be governed by the purse of the 


If the dinner is served a la Russe, which is the usual style 
now in large cities, the dinner-table presents a much more 


The dinner a la Russe is served, as our readers know, from a 
side table. The guests seat themselves at table, with only 
the china, glass, flowers, and necessary silver upon it; and 
a servant, or if the guests number over four or six, two ser- 
vants, hand the articles from the side table to each guest. 

If any article, which is offered, is not wished, it is simply 
declined, and the servant passes it on to the next person ; 
and when that course is finished, the next course proceeds 
in the same way. 

The hostess should see, before dinner, that there is a 
sufficient change of china or silver, or that some one is pro- 
vided in the pantry to wash it,so that there may be a 
change ready. No order should be given to the servant 
waiting at the table, without it is absolutely necessary ; all 
the training should have taken place beforehand; and 
if necessary, any directions, likely to be forgotten, 
should be written out, and pinned up in the pantry, where 
the waiter can see them. It is often wise to write out the 
courses, as they are to be served, and to give the list to the 
cook, so that she may make no mistake in sending in the 
various dishes, in their proper order. 

When the fruit has been partaken of, the hostess draws on 





guests are seated at the table. A hostess should see that her 
dining-room is as cool as can well be borne by the guests, > her gloves, nods her head to the guest who has been taken 
when first seated, for the lights and food will soon make the ; in by the host, as the signal for rising from the table; and 
room uncomfortably warm. A dining-room should always { then she, with all the ladies, leave the dining-room, tho 
be well lighted; but the intense blaze of light afforded by ; gentlemen rising from the table till the ladies have departed, 
many gas lights, creates too much heat, and is too glaring ; one of the gentlemen going tothe door and opening it for the 
and coarse, so that this brightness should be slightly tem- ; ladies. In this country, as in England, it is usual for the 
pered; candles and carcel lamps make much the prettiest ‘ gentlemen to remain a few minutes in the dining-room, after 
light, if enough of them can be had. ¢ the ladies have left, in order to chat, or sometimes to smoke 
Table linen should be spotless, and as fine as the means of ‘ a cigar, (though this is objected to by many ladies), and 
the giver of the dinner will admit; glass and china should ° then to join the ladies in the drawing-room. This is an un- 
be fine in quality, if possible, even if simple in decoration. ‘ popular proceeding though very often ; and in some places, 
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the Continental fashion is followed, when the gentlemen go 
with the ladies to the drawing-room, the host proceeding 
first with the lady whom he took to the table. In all cases, 
however, the signal for moving from the table comes from 
the hostess. 

In about a quarter of an hour, after the gentlemen have 
assembled in the drawing-room, coffee is served to each 
person, being carried around in small cups, on a waiter, with 
acream cup and sugar bowl, so that the two latter may be 
used, if wished, though for after-dinner coffee, cream is 
generally dispensed with. 

The guests usually remain an hour or 80, after the dinner 
is over, but the time may be shortened, or prolonged, as 
will be most agreeable. 

The call on the hostess, after a dinner-party, should 
always be made within a week ; but three days after is con- 
sidered the proper time. 





HARVEST DECORATIONS. 


Tue Harvest Home.—It has long been the custom, in 
many parts of England, to decorate churches at harvest, as 
a token of the goodness of the great All-Giver. In many 
neighborhoods, in America, the custom has been imitated of 
recent years, As we have had many letters on the subject, 
we give some directions: 

Use autumn leaves, sheaves of corn, also oats, barley, and 
rye, hops, ivy, wild clematis, a varicty of fruit, grapes, rosy 
apples, peaches, etc., dahlias, hollyhocks, gladioli, wild ox- 
eyed daisies, scabiouses, German asters, lilies, marigolds, as- 
paragus, berries, mountain ash, and pyracantha berries. To 
begin with the pulpit. On to strips of strong paper sew 
bunches of bright flowers, more especially poppies or red 
geraniums, and grain, ferns and ivy, with clusters of black- 
berries, acorns, and rosy apples; cover the panels with some 
red material, and border with this. Put a cross of flowers 
in the centre panel, and three bunches of grain tied with 
ribbon in the others, Pile fruit and flowers in moss at the 
foot of the lectern, three sheaves of wheat resting against it. 
Surround the top of the font with evergreens and corn, 
narrow festoons hanging beneath. Do not put the cover on, 
but float a white cross on the water; place a layer of moss 
round the base, and on it small crosses of grain at regular 
intervals. If it is possible to hide the pots, let a vine climb 
up and over the reredos; if not, lay a white cross formed 
of corn and flowers in relief on crimson, A cornucopia 
reversed, with fruit and flowers falling from it, makes a good 
decoration for the window sill. If there are pillarsin the 
church,a pretty idea is to make them look like shocks of corn, 

These directions are for Episcopal churches, where there is 
a lectern, etc. But the general idea of decorations will apply 
to any church where it is desired to have a harvest festival. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


BGEvery Receipt in this Oook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

PICKLES, ETC. 

Pickled Onions.—One gallon of pickling onions, salt, water, 
and milk; to each half-gallon of vinegar, one ounce bruised 
ginger, a quarter of a tablespoonful of cayenne, one ounce 
allspice, one ounce whole black pepper, a quarter ounce 
whole nutmeg bruised, eight cloves, a quarter ounce mace, 
Gather the onions, which should not be too small, when 
quite dry and ripe; wipe off the dirt, but do not pare them; 
make a strong solution of salt and water, into which put the 
onions, and change this, morning and night, for three days, 


{ and save the last brine they were put in. Then take the 
2 outside skin off, and put them into a tin saucepan capable of 
; holding them all, as they are always better done together, 
Now take equal quantities of milk and the last salt and 
water the onions were in, and pour this to them; to this 
¢ add two large spoonfuls of salt, put them over the fire, and 
watch them very attentively Keep constantly turning the 
onions about with a wooden skimmer, those at the bottom 
to the top, and vice vers@; and let the milk and water run 
through the holes of the skimmer. Remember, the onions 
must never boil, for, if they do, they will be good for 
nothing; and they should be quite transparent. Keep the 
onions stirred for a few minutes, and, in stirring them, be 
particular not to break them. Then have ready a pan with 
a colander, into which tnrn the onions to drain, covering 
them with a cloth to keep in the steam. Place on a table a 
cloth two or three times double; put the onions on it when 
quite hot, and cover them with a cloth, and over this put a 
thick flannel to keep in the steam. Let them remain till 
the next day, when they will be quite cold, and look yellow 
and shrivelled; take off the shrivelled skins, when they 
should be as white as snow. Put them into a pan, makea 
pickle of vinegar and the remaining ingredients, boil all 
these up, and pour hot over the onions in the pan. Cover 
very closely to keep in all the steam, and let them stand 
till the following day, when they will be quite cold. Put 
them into jars or bottles well bunged, and a tablespoonful 
of the best olive oil on the top of each jar or bottle. Tie 
them down with bladder, and let them stand in a cool place 
for a month or six weeks, when they will be fit for use. 
They should be beautifully white, and eat crisp, without 
the least sofiness, aad will keep good many months, 
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Walnut Ketchup—Procure some walnuts when they are 
very young, about the beginning or middle of July; slightly 
bruise them, and put them in a jar, with a handful of salt, 
and a quart of vinegar to every hundred walnuts; let them 
stand eight days, stirring them every day; then drain the 
liquor from them, and boil it, with a quarter ounce of mace, 
quarter ounce nutmeg, quarter ounce cloves, quarter ounce 
ginger, quarter ounce whole black pepper, a small piece of 
horse-radish, twenty shalots, quarter pound anchovies, and a 
pint of port wine, for half an hour, It may be strained or 
not; if required, a little more vinegar or wine may be added. 
When bottled, seal the corks. 

To Pickle Wanluts—Put the walnuts in salt and water for 
ten days, stopping the jar close with a linen cloth, so that 
the walnuts cannot rise above the water; then put them 
in vinegar for ten days. Ifthe walnuts are exposed to the 
air, they will lose their color. To one hundred walnuts, 
put half an ounce of mace, quarter ounce of cloves, quarter 
ounce of nntmegs, one hundred cloves of garlic, one and a 
half pints of mustard secd, a handful of horseradish, sliced, 
some bay salt, and one gallon of good cider vinegar. The 
vinegar should not be scalded. The walnuts should be 
young enough so as to be easily pierced with a pin. 

To Dry Plums.—Gather the plums when not too ripe. 
Prick each one with a darning-needle in several places. 
Take half pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. Melt the 
sugar with a little water, skim it thoroughly, then add the 
plums and boil the sugar for half an hour. Lift out the 
plums, and boil the sugar for twenty minutes longer, or 
until it candies, which you can tell by taking a small 
quantity in a spoon, and letting it drop, until it threads out 
in strings; turn it over the plums, and put them to dry in a 
cool oven, stirring them up every few minutes, When 
candied, put into boxes, 

To Pickle Oysters—Take one hundred and fifty oysters, 
put them into a saucepan, and add salt to your taste, set it 
on hot coals, and allow the oysters to simmer till they are 
heated all through, but not to boil; then take out the 
oysters and put them into a stone jar, leaving the liquor in 
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the saucepan; add to it a pint of clear strong vinegar, a MISCELLANEOUS. 
large teaspoonful of blades of mace, three dozen whole { Pears for Desert.—I believe pear jelly can be made, but 
cloves, and three dozen whole pepper corns. Let it come to } have heard it is insipid. The following recipes are de- 
a boil, and when the oysters are quite cold in the jar pour ¢ jicjous: ‘Take finest pears just ripe, just cover with water, 
the liquor upon them. simmer till tender, but not in the least broken ; lift them 
To Pickle Eggs—Sixteen eggs, one quart of vinegar, { out into cold water. Now measure the water you have 
half ounce of black pepper, half ounce of Jamaica pepper, ? simmered them in; to each half pint put one pound of 
half ounce of ginger. Boil the eggs for twelve minutes, { sugar. Boil up the syrup, then simmer the pears for five 
then dip them into cold water, and take off the shell. ? minutes; repeat this for three days, but allow ten minutes 
Put the vinegar, with the pepper and ginger, into a stew- { simmering the last day. Keep the pears in the syrup; 
pan, and let it simmer for ten minutes. Now place the eggs { the day before any are wanted remove from it and dry in very 
ina jar, pour over them the vinegar, etc., boiling hot, and { cool oven. Or you may stew pears in a syrup of five ounces 
when cold, tie them down with a bladder to exclude the air. § of sugar, six cloves, six allspice, half pint water, and half 


This pickle will be ready for use in a month. pint port wine. This is the proportion for eight large pears. 
Pure claret may be used instead of wine and water. Simmer 
. COOKERY FOR INVALING, slowly till tender, probably three hours. A few drops of 


Jelly.—It should be understood that gelatine answers as { cochineal improve the color if water has been used. Pears 
well for jelly as that made from calves" fect, and that the ; and plums in equal quantities, with a few of the kernels of 
“only advantage from using the latter is the knowledge of } the latter chopped, preserve beautifully in the above syrup. 
the source whence it is derived. To make jelly of calves’ Raspberry Acid.—Dissolve five ounces of tartaric acid in 
feet, boil two in four quarts of water for eight hours, skim- } one quart of water, pour it on twelve pounds of ripe fruit in 
ming well. When done, skim the liquor through a very ¢ a large jar, let it stand twenty-four hours, strain it from the 
fine sieve, and let it remain until the next day. Carefully } fruit without pressing, and to every pint of juice put one 
remove every particle of grease; this is best done by ¢ and a-quarter pounds of pounded loaf sugar. Stir with a sil- 
scraping the jelly, and then wiping it with a clean cloth } ver spoon until the sugar is all dissolved. Let it stand fora 
dipped in very hot water. To a pint of strong jelly put a $ day or two, then take off the scum and bott!e. It is more 
quarter of a pound of lump sugar, the peel of one lemon, and ; wholesome than raspberry vinegar, and very pretty as a 
the juice of two. When the jelly is dissolved, stir ina pint } shape, with the addition of isinglass. 
of sherry and a wine-glassful of brandy. Beat up the Rhubarb.—Peel and cut up the rhubarb, boil till reduced 
whites and shells of four eggs with a quarter of a pint of } to a pulp with a very little water; allow one pound of 
cold water, and stir them briskly into the jelly, which $ sugar, one ounce of sweet almonds, blanched and chopped, 
allow to simmer gently for a quarter of un hour. Let it { and halfa lemon (cut in slices) to every pound of pulp; boil 
stand for five minutes before passing through the jelly bag. for three-quarters of an hour or an hour; remove the lemon 
If the jelly is not clear, pass it a second time through the } peel, and put it into pots. 
bag. To make jelly of gelatine, follow the directions given 
with each packet, and the result will be successful. When 
gelatine is used merely as a vehicle for administering wine, 
it is not necessary to clear the jelly. Dissolve half an 
ounce of gelatine, previously soaked in a little water, in 
a quarter of a pint of boiling water, add sugar to taste, the 
juice and peel of a lemon, and let all boil for a quarter of an 
hour. Take off the fire, and stir in half a pint of port or 
sherry, and let it stand until set. 
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Fie. 1—Warktnc Dress or Sorr Grayisu-Green 
Camet’s Harr; the petticoat is of green silk, made short, 
¢ and is trimmed with one rather deep knife-plaited flounce ; 
$ the simulated basque, sleeves, and collar, are of silk like the 

petticoat ; the front of the dress, bottom of the basque, and 

Imitation Lemon Cream—This will be useful where milk or { cuffs are of myrtle green velvet, embroidered in leaves of 
cream is not allowed, and is nourishing and delicious, Put } grayish-green. Chip bonnet, trimmed with green ribbon, 
into half a pint of boiling water the peel of two lemons, ; and feathers of the color of petticoat, and pink roses, 
very thinly shred, and allow it to simmer for a quarter of an Fig. 11.—Weppine Dress or WuiTE SILK, cut in “ turrets” 
hour, then boil half a pound of sugar in it for ten minutes, ¢ at the sides, but with a long, plain flowing train at the back, 
strain it, add three eggs (the whites and yolks beaten to- } and trimmed with narrow blonde lace; the dress is open 
gether) and the juice of the lemons. Put the mixture into ; square in front, with a turned over collar, which is faced with 
a bright stewpan, and stir until thick; it will take about } satin, and a large collar of white lace; a puffing of white 
twenty minutes. Tlave ready a quarter of an ounce of $ tulle extends all the way down the front of the dress; long 
gelatine, soaked in a spoonful of cold water, and when the ‘ sleeves trimmed with lace and satin ribbon; large bow of 
cream is poured into a basin, put the gelatine with another white satin on the right side, from under which fall sprays 
spoonful of water into the stewpan, and stir about until } of orange blossoms and jessamines; the under dress is com- 
dissolved, then mix thoroughly with the cream and put it i posed of a series of narrow knife-plaited flounces of tulle; 
into a mould, It should stand until the next day. large tulle veil, and orange blossoms in the hair. 

Siowed Prenet-—Wesh the fruit, and for every pound sllow Fi. 1t1—BRiDeswalD's Dress or WHITE EmBRrorpERED 

. ¢ Crire; it is made in the princess style, opens in front over 
half a pound of raw sugar and one pint of water. Boil the é . _ 
5 a lace chemissette, fastens diagonally, and is trimmed with 
sugar and water together for ten minutes, then put in the 


fruit, and let it boil gently for two hours, or until perfectly a heavy white fringe; the under dress is of white silk, with 
a ruching of silk, put on in a shell pattern around the bot- 

tender, so that it breaks if touched with the finger. Drain ck Sea tence aes Oe eninn cin et oar 

the syrup from the prunes, and boil it until it becomes thick ; 4 & ° eye 


” in the hair. 
the t th back into it, and let th tand until 
Gaeai an masa +0 Jeon spon aig Fie. 1v.—Carriace Dress or Cuamorse-Cotorep Fov- 


LarD; the skirt is trimmed with a flounce at the bottom, 

Apple Fool.—Bake good sharp apples, remove the pulp } which gradually widens at the back; the front of the dress 
with a spoon, and beat it up with a little sifted sugar. Toa § is gathered in loose folds, the back has two deep scarf loops 
teacupful use the yolk of an egg and a penny sponge cake; ? and end; the long sacque of the same material as the dress, 
mix together, and rub through a sieve. This is nourishing, $ is almost close-fitting, and is trimmed like the back of the 
and useful in any case where cream or custard is objected to. { dress, with a broad band of silk, Bonnet of brown straw 
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with brown wing; the loose cap, crown and trimmings, are 
of silk like the dress, 

Fie. v.—WaLkine Dress or Buack S11K; the skirt 

which is round and without train, is finished with a fine 
knife-plaiting, and is slightly puffed up the front; the over 
dress opens over the puffed skirt, and over a pink and white 
striped silk vest; it is cut square in the neck, is piped with 
pink silk ; it is quite plain, and reaches to the ruffle on the 
under skirt. Black straw hat, with green feather and pink 
rose, 
Fie. vi—TrRaveLing Dress or Gray Camet’s Harr; 
the under skirt has one narrow knife-plaited ruffle; the 
over dress reaches to this ruffle, and is finished with a hem, 
with two or three rows of machine stiching on it; the skirt 
is slightly caught up on the right side with long loops of 
gray ribbon; the waist is not quite tight-fitting, and is con- 
fined by a black belt covered with jet; a small double cape ; 
black hat with gray feathers. 

Fig. vi.—Dust Croak or Eoru-Conorep ALPACA oR 
PonaeE; it is a narrow circular, with a rather deep cape, 
and trimmed with two ruffles around the bottom and the 
cape. 

Fic. virt.—Hovuse Dress or CREAM-CoLORED BUNTING; 
the skirt has a very short train, and is laced in straight 
plaits at the back ; it is trimmed all around with a knife- 
plaited ruffle of the bunting; the front is slightly gathered 
at three different places, and the gathers are caught in the 
middle with ribbon of the color of the dress, with a black 
satin facing; a ruffle edges each side of the apron front. 
The waist is a basque, plaited back and front. 

Fic. 1x.—Watkine Costume or “SHEPHERD’s PLAID;” 
the skirt, which is rather long, is made to loop up, so as to 
escape the ground, if needed, or to lengthen, and wear 
with a basque in the house; the back is trimmed with a 
plaiting edged with two narrow ruffles. The jacket has but 
three seams in the back, and small pocket flaps. Black straw 
hat. 

Fic. x.—Visittnc Dress oF DARK GREEN SILK; the 
front is laid the whole length in deep plaits, and is of the 
darkest shade of green; the plain half-train, at the back, 
which falls from beneath the basque, is of a fine camel’s 
hair, and is of a lighter shade of green; the sleeves and vest, 
are of dark green silk; the basque is of the lighter green 
camel’s hair; the costume is finished with bows of ribbon, 
of the lighter green, faced with darker green. Dark green 
velvet hat, with lighttr green flowers. 

Fig, x1.—Watkine Dress or CuestNut-Brown CAMEL’s 
Harr. The skirt is quite plain, with only a hem at the bot- 
tom, and is slightly draped over a dark brown velveteen skirt, 
also made without any trimming, and short enough to escape 
the ground. The chestnut-brown basque, opens over a dark 
brown velveteen vest, and has collar, sleeves, and trimming 
of the velveteen. Brown straw hat, trimmed with poppies. 

Fie. x1.—Tue Dersy Patetot or BicE-CoLorED CLorH, 
trimmed with brown velvet and pearl buttons. The plas- 
tron in front has two rows of button holes. The sleeves, 
which are left open at the seams, are ornamented with half 
circles of velvet, and there is a similar trimming on the 
pockets; large buttons on the ends of the velvet. 

GenERAL RemarKs.—We give several of the newest styles 
of sleeves, for walking and house wear, also two of the 
newest styles of mantelets; the first is of black cashmere, 
trimmed with a ruching of cashmere laid in plaits, and 
caught together in blocks, and finished with a knife-plaiting 
of silk ; the second is made of black silk, and is trimmed 
with rows of jet fringe, alternating with black silk fringe, 
The new style of basque is composed of black silk and black 
velvet; the belt is of silk laid in plaits, and reaches only 
from the side seams under the arm. 

For the first fall month, there is never any decided change 
in fashions: in truth, there is never any decided change at 


¢ 








any particular time; like old age, alterations in fashions 
creep on us so imperceptibly, that we scarcely recognize 
them till we have adopted them. For September, straw 
bonnets and hats are retrimmed and summer dresses touched 
up, or last spring’s wardrobe put in use. Short dresses are 
now very generally worn for, walking, though many still 
cling lovingly to the half-long skirts. Many dresses for 
both house and street wear, open over a front of either a 
different color, or of a different material of the same color, 

Ribbons are much used for trimming dresses, The 
plaited flounces will frequently be crossed at regular inter- 
vals by perpendicular rows of shells of ribbon. Sulphur 
color is in high favor just now, particularly when mixed 
with either claret or pink. Claret cash e, for i , is 
frequently trimmed with sulphur ruches; and sulphur 
feathers are often mixed with roses on bonnets, and combj- 
nation loops of pink and sulphur ribbons are used for trim- 
ming evening toilets. Dresses of sulphur barége are very 
pretty, trimmed with feather fringes; a mantelet to match * 
accompanies them. There are also sulphur vicuma scarfs, 
trimmed with chenille fringe, and embroidered in various 
deep tones of brown; in fact, sulphur, toad-green, and fiery 
coxcomb are the fashionable colors of the day. Dark red or 
wine color, and garnet are also very favorite colors for the 
autumn. 

There are always novel trimmings making their appear- 
ance, and the two latest are flowered laces and appliqués of 
Indian design on black tulle. 

Mantelets and Sacques still retain the styles of the summer, 
it is much too early for the newest garments to appear, 
though there are importations which are new here, but are 
the remains of unsold summer goods in Paris, 

Bonnets and Hats are of such an immense variety, that one 
might think that new ones appeared every month; never 
were more becoming ones to be had, to suit all styles and 
ages. 

Shoes, with colored stockings, have been worn all summer}; 
now bootees are more popular as the season advances, and 
soon cnly boots will be seen out of doors, 

The Hair continues to be dressed closely to the head, and 
much less false hair is worn then was fashionable a few 
years ago. 





+, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fia. 1.—Cosrume or Cxeckep Bive CLorn, ror A Grrt oF 
Taree; the dress is plaited at the back and falls plain in 
front, with two rows of buttons; Louis XV. jacket, with 
large square pockets on the sides. Velvet hat, almost 
covered with dark blue silk ruching. 

Fig. 11.—KNICKERBOCKER Suit wiTtH Brovsr, made of 
gray tweed. The loose trousers descend below the knee. 
The blouse fastens at the side; it has two rows of buttons, 
sewn to a patte with five rows of stitching. Leather band. 

Fia. m1.—Grrw’s Dress or DarK Brive CASHMERE; coat of 
gray cloth, princess shape, with large pockets, deep cuffs, and 
a single small cape, cut square in front, beneath a rolling 
collar. Dark blue felt hat with velvet band, pearl buckle, 
and blue wing. 

Fig. 1v.—Litrie Boy’s Surr or SmaLi Biack AND WHITE 
Pura; the trousers are close-fitting about the knee; the 
jacket opens over a vest of the same material, and has a 
rolling collar. 

Fie. v.—Lirr.e Grrw’s Surt or CHocoLaTEe Brown CaMEL’s 
Harr; dress is plain in front, and is laid in large plaits at 
the back ; the jacket is quite loose and long, and is of the 
same material as the dress; it, like the dress, is trimmed 
with large, brown bone buttons ; it has a large pocket, deep 
cuffs, and a rolling collar, Sash of chocolate brown silk at 
the back. 
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